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Apeda Photo 


Lwwise Leek. 


¢CMetropolitan Soprano 


who will sing in the Elijah and Alexander's Feast with the Society of the Friends of Music during 
January and February. 





MUSICAL 





COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


Secured 


Telephone: 


DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
NEW YORK PARIS: 
H. DUVAL 
TEACHING IN NEW YORK 
OPERA 


MILAN 


NOW 


VOICE CONCERT 


707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 


Phone: Circle 2297 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resumine Her Private Cvasses 
Address: 24 Bretton Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel Stuyvesant 5956 


ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vio_inist—Conpuctor—TEeacueER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 
Symphony Orchestra, 

1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y. C. 


MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
198 West 75th Street. New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 


ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
aie 


ARNOLD ee HOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N. Y. 


M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—! nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


425 West 160th St., New York 


CARL 


Residence: 
SALVATORE AVITABILE 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Specialist 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 


PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 

Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
many years 

An hor of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 

James Hi ineker said: “Mr. 
golden 


for 


Robinson's words are 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
24S West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 


LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J 
Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 


ALICE 


N. ¥ 


Telephones 1429 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Hall 832-3, New York City 


arnegie Studios, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1S3rd New York City 


466 West Street, 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


House Studios, 
New York 


Metropolitan Opera 
way, 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





New York 


j 





Phone: Susquehanna 5956 | 





1425 Broad. | 


+ 


MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall. 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Teachers of Singing 
SINGING 
Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


Academy of 
ART OF 
N. Y. 


25 Claremont Ave., 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New York City 


572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Pelham 2260 


Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or 


GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by woes greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th S New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


MME. 





DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 


DEANE 


16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa 
58 West 55th Street, 


|W ARD-S 


Studio: New York 





ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


115 East 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios. N. Y 


Telephone: 


939 Eighth Avenue, 
Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in I.os Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street. New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
UF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessie B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
-rrancesce Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William ee gy wy & F ge. 
William Neidlin; Organist 
RECi1TALS—M SSICAL Ais CONC RTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street yak York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
lias Kesumep Lessons 1n Sincinc at HER 
RESIDENCE 
Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
jse Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 


172 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
paliee Opera House Bidg.). N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat CoacH—AccoMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Yormal class every month. 


August Class at Norfleet Trio Camp, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. *hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat ano Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on oice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Stemway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MME, ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 


BASSI 


Formerly Soprano with Montreal Opera Company 
oe placing, method Bel Canto 
Five years experience, Milano, icely, 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCER 
Special perfecting courses for meg pupils 
wishing to debut in Europe 
erms reasonable 
Studio: Hotel Thorndyke, 208 West 56th St.. 
New York. Tel.: Circle 2121 
For a limited time voice trial free of charge 
Appointment by letter only 





F. W. Riesserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Raptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts. 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony 


Com PosITION 


AND 


28 South Portland Avenue trooklyn 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


61 ey Park—North 
el 


: New York 
lephone: Gramercy 1717 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
hone Academy 0540 
In Summit, J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7Ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 





























1929 


R TOMARS |! 


0) VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and 

§ voices under 

g GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


June 8, 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


: MARGOLIS = 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Je2c*e",2t. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















51-62 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. ©. 
aad CARMI: Circle 1356 


® 2 KYZER inkiition 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


u : HAFFNER 


yo York 





28 East fon Pott 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


irect Pi Horace Mann School for 
Pierre bith Suet, N.Y.” Tel. Circe 4780 


COENRAAD V. BoS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
aT PRESENT TOURING 


BIRDIGE BLYE ais 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


| DILLING 














EUROPE 








HARPIST 


. Haensel & Jones Studio: 25 W. 
Srokemey Hall, New York N.Y. Tel. Cirle, Mit 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 


weg, Secleeee bate New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 








MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


. Violin Studio_ 
Former leader 
London String Quartet 

Specializing in 
§ CuamBer Music CLasses 
Now in Euro+e. ReturningO t.1 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRAN 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42d Pst., N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: 2589 Susquehanna 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


EACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND arsaggt wala 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. ¥ Phone; 10021 River 


Circle 0116 
Tretephone { Cath. 1560 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous vo “Bubbies”’ 
and Other Songs by 


ae on, CORBY 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cur. HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


nome MO WE is, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR |* 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
og 


OLGA YON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N.Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 





























19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 


: WARFORD 
* SEKTBERG 














RUDOLPH REUTER 


— === Planist = 
aad grr rsoce 1928-1929 


cules 113 A+ vag 52 St., N.Y. 
or wee) Vi ny idg., Chicage 











4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


KLiBanskY 


pat ao. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 








MR. aia MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: or + 2 agg Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
44 E. 150th St. 
Tel. ‘Mott. Haven 0363. New York 











POWELL =: 


EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 


THEORETICAL PEDAGOGUE 
echelqus-—Interprosasio and ailermony— 


cnt —Fague Comp 
pod MTT 13" Weet's Room. om, er 3 











ag - G 
Circle 0 edn 





COURIER 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th ~< New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacGONAGHIE 


TUDIOS OF MUS 
Voice and Plano Srowneville, Texas 
Miss Moctenesiité is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
f-: Roland A. Gibson, 231 E. 13th St, New York 


ELLEN N KINSMAN MANN 


s—A-4 SINGING 
608 Fine pn Balldin Chicago, Ith. 


Louise St. don | WESTERVELT 























waco ron: veack 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


a 
K 
a Concert - TENOR - 
U 
R 





beret 


Associated with Frank La Fo 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Cencert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Pena ew York 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
Three years Eastman School Opera Dept. 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
632 West End Ave., N. Y. 











Tel. Schuyler 9042 


* BUTLER «a. 


A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


? HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 

Stopio: 828 Carneeie Hall, New York City 
Rasiwexce: 25 East 77th St. Phone: 














3 


& LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto Opera School 
and Studios 
309 West 85th Street 
/ New York 
Endicott 3475 
Write for circular. Arrangements made for 
Debuts in European Opera Houses 


ANNE YAGOQO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address—care of Musicat Covurisr, Witslebenstr 32, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 1, Germany 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bidg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


EMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
her of Singi 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 























ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘*c= 


616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 
one: Circle 5833 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 
Address—15 West lith St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 


“2! G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT renen 
Soloist——St. Vincent Ferrer, N. 


Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 St, N. Y.C. Tel. Fadicett 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 3015 











MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicage, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 











MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
Tr . Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
255 Bensonh burst 
“Miss eee E., aa of the West with . tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’’——-N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


New York 





Hotel Franklin Towers, 333 West 86th St., 
Telephone: 5380 Schuyler 


tun CROX TON 


LILLIAN 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management, Hotel 


Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


M 

A 

D VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and bag Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New Brees City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 








Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 





David Earle 


PIANIST 
Studio: Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Baldwin Piano 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organiza 


tion for 


the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine £. Yon Kienne: 
1730 Broadway New Yerk 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 


113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. 


RALPH ANGELL 


i. 6 





ANIS 
eo Tet . 


3636—79th sensor 
Havemeyer 


Telephone: 





MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


oe ae 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 
of = 


mposer 
Studio 15 B. 38th &t., N. ¥. Lexington 4285 
Baldwin Piano Boctantoely 








(AVEB METHOD) 
MR. & MRS, JASGHA FASTOFSKY 
Bank Bg my Bldg., B84, ay Beach 


Tel. Belle Harbor 462 


253 Amberst Ave., Jamaica, N. tel. Republic 5156 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
83 W. 42nd St., New York 6525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 


: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


KEATOR 


——- and Director of Musis 
s St. Andrew's M. E. Church 


* 122 West T6th St. New York City 





Special music by noted soloists 
every Sunday morning until August 


MARIO CORT! 


VIOLINIST 


Professor at Royal Conservatory of 
Santa Cecilia in Rome 


Personal Address: 27 Attilio Regolo, 








MUSICAL 


“GOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
360 Riverside Drive, | Jew York City 
Telephone: Academy 5 


ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
Private and Class Instruction in Piano and Composition 
600 W. 115th St., New York Tel. Cathedral 1981 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
Mé@t.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Ciass: July 5 to Aug. 2, 19: 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York —— 
Appiication By Mai Prererrep 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
thods: Sree it Auer end Lucien 
618 war Vand Street, Bro: 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Miriam Franken 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 7lst Street, New York. Susquehanna 9541 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
Summer Session July 8—Aug. 17 


4. ress: 














pet 
rst 7543 





CHICAGO 








212 W. 59th &t., 


TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 
That- Builds 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
bing ~ry 

Tra. 


LEO VOICE BRAU N 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


New York 








CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsyivania 











standing in the community. 





ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 


If you would like to earn additional pin money, or call it any name 
you wish, we may be able to give you an opportunity in that direction. 


If there is no dealer in your town featuring the Celebrated Century 
Certified Edition Sheet Music, selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are energetic enough to go after such a 
proposition, acting as direct local agency, you may communicate with 
the undersigned, giving us reference as to your honesty, ability and 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


235 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















COURIER 


FREDERICK =CROMWEED 


SpA t— Sponeraagt AND INSTRUCTOR 
65 East 175th St., N. Tel. Bingham 8529 


t SCHAFMEISTER 


3 CONCERT PIANIST AND COACH 
Address: 105 W. 73d St.,N. Y. Tel: Trafalgar 6991 


GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 


Concert Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 
666 West 162nd St., N.Y. C. Tel. Billings 3056 


SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emilio Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 

















|LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
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797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 
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887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
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The Commodore, Philadelphia 
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CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, England and German 
1314 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. Wash. Hgts. 78 86 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Pleins, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. (Studio open until Aug. 1) 
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PANIST SED ACOGS 
Studio: 113 W. 57th St. = Tel.: Circle 2413 
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Judson Radio Program Corp. 
New York 
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LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 


CARL FRIBERG 
BARITONE 
Interpreter of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel.: 
ictor Record Singer 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, III. 
Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3423 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 


Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 


Studio: CHICKERING HALL 
29 West 57th St., N. Y. Phone Plaza 2690 


Corleen Wells «2 


SOPRANO Bayside 

Soloist—Fifth Avenue Brick Church 1873 

35 Pine Street, Douglaston, Long Island 
616 Steinway Hall, New York City 
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Teacher of Singing 
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CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
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Riva Ponselle Triumphs in 


Norma at Covent Garden 


Brilliant Soprano Breaks Tradition at Debut by Receiving Ovation After the Casta Diva Aria 
During the Act—Representative Audience, Including Many Americans, Goes Wild 
in Its Enthusiasm—Acclaimed as “Best Singer Since Caruso”—London Critics 
Rival Audience in Their Enthusiasm. 


May 28, 1929, will go down in the musical history of 
Rosa ‘Ponselle as being the occasion of one of the young 
American soprano’s biggest triumphs. On that date she 
made her Covent Garden debut (in fact her first European 
appearance) in Bellini’s opera, Norma, in which she had 
previously created a likewise memorable impression at its 
revival at the Metropolitan Opera two seasons ago. 

As was the case at the Metropolitan Opera House, Covent 
Garden had not included the opera in its repertory since 
the days of the recently deceased Lilli Lehmann. Fate, 
however, favored the young American singer, who has also 
been solely American-trained, to don its mantle and in so 
doing, ghe scored a most spectacular triumph before the 
London public—a triumph that has already established Rosa 
Ponselle in all Europe. 

London audiences are not easy to move; they are much 
harder, therefore, to spur on to any emotional flights. But 
Ponselle’s magnificent voice had its magical effect upon the 
huge audience that filled historical Covent Garden, and as 
one it melted completely under the spell of the rare Pon- 
selle art—and gave her a series of ovations. 

Nellie Melba had warned her younger confrere not to 
expect a Metropolitan Opera audience’s outburst after the 
Casta Diva (no matter how exquisitely sung) because that 
was against all tradition. Yet after that particular aria, 
tradition flew out of the theater, out of the very minds of 
the enraptured listeners, and the old walls resounded with 
a demonstration that swept everyone off his feet. At the 
close of the third act, also, Rosa Ponselle, charmingly mod- 
est, was called before the curtain to acknowledge another 
demonstration, the equal of which has seldom been given 
any artist in London. After the final curtain the applause 
continued long and loud, and there were also hoarse cheers 
for the visiting American, who will be heard a number of 
times before the close of the season. 

The London critics seemed to out-do themselves in trying 
to describe the triumph of Rosa Ponselle. The full details 
have not reached America yet, but some excerpts from the 
press were cabled. For instance, witness what the critic 
of The Daily Telegraph stated: 

“The Covent Garden authorities promised us a thrill last 
night, and they produced it. They had told us wondrous 
tales about Rosa Ponselle, who was to make her bow to 
a London audience for the first time, yet had worldwide 
fame. Only Covent Garden could produce the final cachet. 
For once the wondrous tales proved true. Hers is a glo- 
rious voice, and her use of it is no less glorious. Such 
singing, such distinction of real style, is, alas, of the rarest 
teday. Moreover Miss Ponselle moves with consummate 
grace. Her coloratura is of the smoothest and of the ut- 
most purity. Her success at her first London appearance 
was a complete success.” 





N. LINDSAY NORDEN, 
tho recently conducted the Reading (Pa.) Choral So- 
aes in a Brahms Festival. This event was favorably 
commented upon by leading critics, and it is the prevail- 
ing opinion that Mr. Norden should continue these fes- 
tivals annually. Bethlehem has its Bach, Harrisburg its 
Mozart, why not Reading its Brahms, with N. Lindsay 
Norden as the grand Brahmin. (Photo by Kubey- 
Rembrandt.) 


The Daily Express said: “Time seemed to have stood 
still for Rosa Ponselle to make her sensational debut in Cov- 
ent Garden last night in that old-time masterpiece, Bellini’s 
Norma. Thunderous applause greeted at intervals what un- 
doubtedly is one of the finest voices of the age. Dramatically 
Ponselle’s voice is veritably great, and in the aria, Casta 
Diva, its technical efficiency was superbly proved.” 

The London Times says it was well worth while to re- 
vive Norma for the purpose of introducing Ponselle to 
London. The Times adds: “A tone as remarkable for 
purity in the vigorous dramatic passages as in the quiet 
phases of Casta Diva, and the really finished style alike in 
the long-sustained notes and coloratura passages gave her 
instant success.” 

The Chronicle commented: “Ponselle’s Norma proved her 
to be a great artist both in singing and acting. To these 
gifts she adds a striking stage presence. Her first appear- 
ance as she moved statuesquely to the foot of the great 
forest oak, surrounded by druids and maidens, made a most 
impressive stage picture, and_a few minutes later, with her 
first phrases, the artist revealed a voice beautifully rich in 
quality, to the lyric range of which is added brilliant tech- 
nic in the upper registers.” 

Bellezza, of the Metropolitan Opera, at the conductor's 
stand, was responsible for a worthy reading of the beau- 
tiful old score, while the role of Adalgisa fell to the happy 
lot of Irene Cattaneo. 

Following the performance, Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, 
of Washington, D. C., gave a supper in Miss Ponselle’s 
honor at Claridge’s. Among those present were: the Italian 
Ambassador, the American Charge d’Affaires, Ray Ather- 
ton; Mme. Melba, Prince and Princess Bismarck, Count 
and Countess Rogieri, Count and Countess Sommatti, the 
Countess of Oxford and Asquith, Lady Cunard, Lords Lees- 
dale, Colebrook and Mounteagle, Baroness Ratensdale, the 
Counselor of the Netherlands Legation, Mr. and Mrs. Shane 


ROSA PONSELLE, 
as Norma, the role in which she made a sensational 
debut at Covent Garden on May 28. 


Leslie, Elizabeth Schumann, Harvey Gerry, Lionel Powell 
and Mr. and Mrs. John Ryan. G. 





London Opera Season a Financial Success 


German Performances Nearly All Sold Out—Some New Acquisitions—Austral and Melchior 
Among the Outstanding Figures—Walter, Heger and Coates Conduct— 
American Element Strong in Concert Halls. 


Lonpon.—The first half of the opera season at Covent 
Garden is virtually over and we are about to embark on the 
second—the Italian—half. German and Italian opera have, 
for obvious administrative reasons, been kept’ in water-tight 
compartments in recent years; everything that is not German 
being relegated to the Italian half. The “German season” 
was, apart from the Rosenkavalier production (already re- 
corded in the Musicat Courier), a Wagner festival. There 
were two complete “Rings,” one conducted by Bruno Walter, 
the other by Robert Heger; several Lohengrins, all con- 
ducted by Heger; Tristan and the Meistersinger, divided 
between the two conductors. They were successful from 
the box office point of view; for the first time since the re- 
suscitation of the international seasons virtually all the 
performances were sold out. Much of the old patronage 
is gone; but gradually there is growing up a new opera 
public with the old guard of “upper middle class” opera 
lovers as a nucleus. 


Artistically there is nothing essentially different from last 
year, or the year before. The tenor famine has been partially 
relieved by the maturing of Lauritz Melchior into the heavy- 
weight heroic class. He now sings the G6étterdammerung 
Siegfried as well as Young Siegfried and his more lyrical 
father. He is most convincing as young Siegfried, despite 
his girth, and vocally fully adequate to the Gotterdammerung 
role. But even he does not escape the unconscious humor 
from which the Covent Garden production of the final Ring 
opera suffers, with its shabby scenery, its underfed and 
understaffed band of stalwarts, and its magic-lantern fire- 
works at the end. 


This was hardly mitigated by the methods of the new 
Briinnhilde, Elisabeth Ohms, whose nervous gesticulations 
seem ,to belong to Soho rather than Valhalla, and who, in 
lighting the funeral pyre, gave a fairly successful imper- 
sonation of Guy Fawkes. Vocally, too, she is a sad anti- 
climax to Frida Leider, who sang the earlier performances. 


THREE Goop NEWCOMERS 


Two real acquisitions were made this year by the engage- 
ment of Fritz Wolff, a young German tenor from Chemnitz 
who is evidently on the threshold of a great career, and 
Rudolf Bockelmann, from Hamburg, a fine Wotan and an 
almost ideal Hans Sachs. Fritz Wolff sang Lohengrin and 
Walter in Meistersinger, and showed none of the usual bad 
habits of German so-called lyric tenors. He sang in tune, 
without forcing, and with a sense both of music values and 


poetic significance. Moreover, he is youthful, slender, and 
looks and acts the part. ‘ 

With him in Meistersinger appeared another newcomer, 
Meta Seinemeyer, from Dresden, who has just the fresh and 
limpid quality of voice for Wagner’s Eva, and much of her 
youthful charm. She is, likewise, a very lovely Sieglinde. 
Other high lights in the performances were Lotte Lehmann’s 
Elsa, Leider’s Isolde and Delia Reinhardt’s seductive Gut- 
rune—a part usually relegated to the second-rate. Tristan, 
incidentally, was a near-catastrophe owing to an experi- 
mental German tenor, Erik Enderlein. Bruno Walter, again 
the genius of most of the productions, received—and de- 
served—the chief credit of the performances thus far. To 
do what he has done, with a few weeks of rehearsal, an 
orchestra and chorus assembled virtually ad hoc, and an 
antiquated stage, is little short of miraculous. 

Coates Conpucts To AusTRAL’s BRUNNHILDE 

Following the Walter regime we had a further perform- 
ance each of the Walkiire and Goétterdammerung, billed to 
be conducted by Albert Coates, with another British artist, 
Florence Austral, as the Briinnhilde. Albert Coates’ con- 
ducting made one wonder why the British should have such 
an inferiority complex about their music. His musicianship 
is so genuine, his command so complete that he challenges 
comparison with the best that visit these isles from abroad. 
The orchestra “sounded” as it rarely sounds, there was 
blood and pulse about the whole performance, and the thrills 
were by no means all on the stage. 

Florence Austral displayed a vocal luxuriance such as no 
living Briinnhilde can excel. Her Valkyrie’s cry was so 
spectacular that some otherwise decorous listeners lost their 
control and started to applaud at the end of it. Her imper- 
sonation had the requisite solemn dignity and her diction 
was perfect, which is more than could be said about Walter 
Widdop, the Siegmund, who nevertheless did surprisingly 
well in a strange medium and a strange language. 

Cc 
AMERICAN PIANISTS TO THE Fore 

Concert artists seem to have taken good advice to heart 
this year in giving London’s short opera season a wider 
berth. There were fewer concerts during the past month 
than there have been in the corresponding period for years. 
Among those who have kept the kettle simmering are a 
number of Americans. Beveridge Webster, for instance, be- 
sides his two recitals mentioned in the last letter, appeared 
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Maazel’s Paris Reception Attracts 
Assemblage of Noted Artists 


Paris.—Maazel, noted pianist, who in less than two years 
has made his name a household word in London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, and many a lesser city, held a reception 
for his musical friends in his beautiful Paris studio on 
May 18. 

The guest of honor on this occasion was Pierre Monteux, 
the conductor who recently was placed at the head of the 
new Orchestre Symphonique, whose wand has not only 
quickened into life and vigor the splendid body of men of 
which the orchestra is composed, but has also drawn the 
public into the vast spaces of the Pleyel Hall and trans- 
formed emptiness into. enthusiasm. 

Two eminent composers likewise helped to make the 
Maazel reception noteworthy, One was Florent Schmitt, 
whose music occupies a place on many concert programs 
and has been much in evidence at the Opéra Comique re- 
cently. The other was the widely known Russian composer, 
Prokofieff, who had his violin concerto and a new symphony 
played at two different orchestral concerts in Paris last 
week. 

A Russian woman cellist, Lydia Garbouzova, who recently 
played a number of Glazounoff’s compositions in Paris with 
the composer at the piano, was overheard conversing in 
several languages with the usual polyglot facility of the 
Slavonic races. Frances Berkova, delightful American 
violinist of Russian extraction, was full of enthusiasm for 
young Yehudi Menuhin, as was also another American 
violinist, Frances Morgan. They hoth agreed that the 
exhibition of such genius was discouraging. Jan Hambourg, 
Parisian violinist, entertained his hearers with many anec- 
dotes about the young prodigy, whom he knows well. 
Virginia Morgan, harpist, whose forthcoming recital is al- 
ready planned, was conspicuous among the ladies of shorter 
stature. Hilda Roosevelt, an American soprano who resides 
and teaches in Paris, was in animated conversation with a 
number of French ladies and gentlemen concerning the 
musical opportunities for the really great artists when tour- 
ing the United States. Sarah Fischer, who came unknown 
from Montreal not very long ago, but is now well known in 
Paris for her work at the Opéra Comique and the recent 
Mozart Festival, sang a varied program of songs including 
two French Canadian folksongs, accompanied on this occa- 
sion by the American pianist, Herbert Carrick, who was 
heard here in, recital during the first week in June. Another 
American pianist present was Marguerite Morgan, of the 
Morgan Trio which recently returned to Paris from a very 
successful tour in Italy and the*south of France. Anton 
Bilotti, whose recent piano recital in the old hall of the Con- 
servatoire drew together many lovers of music and persons 
of social eminence, proved to be a very entertaining guest. 
Marcel Meyer, the French pianist whose recital of music, 
mostly Spanish, was heard by a very large audience in the 
Pleyel Hall, was deeply interested in Madame Monteux’s 


account of musical conditions in Holland, where her illustri- 
ous husband has been so royally received. 

Maazel, the host, was heard to remark that the elaborate 
supper at midnight was only “a full-dress rehearsal for 
breakfast.” The company, which broke up long after the 
refreshments solid, liquid, opaque, semi-transparent, sugared, 
acidulated, farinacous, carbohydrated, were served, further 
included literary men, painters, society ladies, politicians, 
critics, business men, as well as musical amateurs. C. L. 


Sessions Gives Children’s Crusade 
Archibald Sessions gave the Children’s Crusade (Pierné) 
on May 19 at the South Methodist Episcopal Church, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


South Manchester, Conn., where he is choirmaster and 
organist. He was assisted by Grace Kerns, soprano; Lil- 
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lian Gustafson, soprano; Eleanor Willard, soprano; Allan 
Jones, tenor, and Robert Gordon, baritone. There was an 
adult chorus of forty, and a chorus of fifty children. The 
accompaniments were played by Mr. Sessions on the organ, 
and Mrs. Burton Yaw, pianist. The production was al- 
together successful, the adult chorus singing with precision 
and force and the fresh young voices of the excellently 
drilled children being much enjoyed. 

During the season Mr. Sessions gives a special musical 
service on one Sunday evening of each month. Among 
the notable works that he has given are the Creation, the 
Redemption, Hora Novissima, and now finally the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, which is perhaps the most difficult of all 
but which proved to be one of the greatest successes. 


Louise Lerch Scores in 
Opera and Concert 


Metropolitan Soprano Highly Regarded by Critics and 
Public Alike 


“One cannot deny, after hearing Louise Lerch in the 
title role of Lucia di Lammermoor at the Metropolitan, 
that here is a coloratura voice of great possibility. It is 
flexible, true of pitch and easily projected. The high 
tones have a beautiful quality, and the voice never quite 
loses a certain velvet smoothness.” Thus stated the New 
York World, while the Herald-Tribune declared that Miss 
Lerch was a sweet-voiced and tuneful Lucia, winsome to 
the eye and plausible in action. 

In addition to her operatic successes, Miss Lerch won 
splendid press encomiums this season for her concert work. 
As soprano soloist in a performance of Verdi's Requiem 
in Allentown, Pa., her home town, the Chronicle noted 
that never before did she sing with such superb mastery 
before an Allentown audience, imbuing the sentiment of 
the theme into her tones. 

Under the headline, “Opera Star in Notable Recital for 
Skidmore,” F. Allen Baker, of the department of music of 
Skidmore College, wrote as follows in The Saratogian: 
“Miss Lerch proved herself an earnest, sincere artist, wholly 
unaffected and gracious in manner, and the possessor of a 
magnificent voice of great range, volume and color, which 
she uses in a musicianly way. Her ability so to alter the 
production of tone as to change her voice from a very light, 
fléxible coloratura to a deeper, darker, much larger dramatic 
soprano, enables her to choose widely contrasting numbers 
and so build a varied program.” So enthusiastic was the 
audience that Miss Lerch was obliged to add five encores 
to her program. 


Women’s Orchestral Society to Continue 


The Women’s Orchestral Society, Mrs. Alexander Bloch 
conductor, gave its first concert at Hudson Guild on April 
30, the program consisting of the Vivaldi Concerto Grosso 
in D minor, the Mozart Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Serenade for string orchestra. The response 
of the audience was most gratifying, and, according to Mrs. 
Bloch, the orchestra intends to continue its concerts next 
season. 

Most of the players were secured by advertising in the 
Sunday newspapers. Some had already been playing in 
schools and with settlement school orchestras. This year 
the orchestra consisted of twenty-eight girls, but next season 
it is hoped to have a full orchestra. The Ladies’ Committee 
of the Philharmonic Society recently invited Mrs. Bloch to 
hear some of their girl wind players. 

Mrs. Bloch says that they have had loads of fun rehears- 
ing, but the girls are all very serious in their ambitions 
for the orchestra. The girls are fit to play in the larger 
orchestras, where women are banned. There is the old 
story, however, of needing money, but Mrs. Bloch says she 
will have to scurry around and raise some. 

Mrs. Bloch contends that when a person has played the 
Kreutzer Sonata a hundred times and knows nearly all the 
literature for one instrument, it is more inspiring to conduct. 
Here one keeps on learning, as no instrument is like an 
orchestra. 

Mrs. Bloch is finishing a series of lecture recitals with 
Adele Katz. Next season they will give three series, of 
eight recitals each, on the History and Development of Music 
from the 15th and 16th-Century up to the 20th Century, 
in which Mrs. Bloch does the playing and Migs “Katz the 
lecturing. A separate series on the Wagneridif Ring will 
also be presented next season in New York. 


Gigli’s European Dates 


Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan tenor, sailed for Europe 
on the S.S. Biancamano May 11. Mr. Gigli was to sing two 
opera performances in Budapest between May.27 and June 3. 
From June 7 to 24, he will sing concert and opera per- 
formances in Berlin, Hamburg, Zurich, Stockholm, after 
which he wili rest at his villa at Recanati. 

From September 23 to October 5, he will give a con- 
cert and opera performance in Prague; also in Vienna. 
After that, Mr. Gigli will return to the United States to 
commence rehearsals with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. He will give his annual concert at the Century 
Theater, Sunday afternoon, November 3. On January 13, 
Mr. Gigli will be released from the Metropolitan for six 
weeks giving a concert tour of twenty-two concerts from 
coast to coast. 


The Boyles in Recital at Harcum School 


On May 11 a two-piano recital was given at the Harcum 
School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., by Pearl and George Boyle, 
both members of the faculty of the school. The program 
opened and closed with numbers for two pianos, the Andante 
and Variations of Schumann and the Rakoczy March of 
Ernest Hutcheson. Both selections were played by the 
artists with perfect understanding and symmetry of tone. 

For his solo group Mr. Boyle chose two of his own com- 
positions, which proved to be not only interesting but also 
beautifully played, and likewise the A flat Polonaise by 
Chopin, which fully revealed the sweeping power and thor- 
ough musicianship of the artist. Mrs. Boyle presented num- 
bers by Schumann, Debussy and Liszt with fine feeling and 
delicacy, indicative of an artist of real ability and charm. 
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Sings with Brilliant Success 


at the 


Cincinnati Festival 
May 7 to 11 


MENDELSSOHN’S “St. Paul” 


: limpid beauty of tone and aristocratic delicacy of 
phrase. . . . New York Times. 


: voice beautiful quality . . . pitch gratifyingly 
accurate . . . her diction impeccable. ete 
Cincinnati Tribune. 


enchanted everyone by the lovely freshness and beauty 
of her voice . . . eminently suited to the great art of 
oratorio. Cincinnati Post. 


. . « voice of silvery sweetness, splendidly schooled and 
admirably controlled. The recitative and arioso was a gem 
of vocalization. Cincinnati Enquirer. 


BACH’S “Magnificat” 


ror revealed the fine command of the oratorio style... 
combined with a natural gift for projecting the emotion and 
human appeal inherent in Bach’s music. 

New York Times. 


d The purity of her tone and the limpid clarity of her 
diction are as correct for Bach as for Mendelssohn. 
Cincinnati Tribune. 


Bs She is a singer who knows where the bar mark comes 

in the music, thereby escaping menacing technical obstacles 

and making her listeners conscious of superior artistry. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


HONEGGER’S “King David” and 
WOLF-FERRARI’S “New Life” 


' singing throughout the work a sheer delight 
her voice carried with thrilling effect over the massed choirs. 
New York Times. 


; sang the. Beatrice air of the prologue with exquisite 
grace. Indeed, in her great contribution to the success of 
the festival there has been nothing more lovely than her 
singing last night. Cincinnati Tribune. 


imparted an air of utter vivacity . . . there was a 
pervading mood of spiritual exaltation . . . gave evi- 
dence of that dramatic instinct which the accomplished lyric 
soloist should possess, but seldom does. Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Ann Arbor Festival 
May 22 to 25 


Miss Vreeland, whose voice is as clear and*true as any lady’s 
in the land, expounded the Scriptures in the Brahms. Her 
music in the Requiem was one of the peaks of that work. 

Detroit News. 


Miss Vreeland’s voice has a limpid quality and a freshness 
that is very appealing and the smoothness and flexibility 
with which she handled both scores drew demonstrative ap- 
a . ) “3 Kees. Pee 
Photo by Kesslere poe mapper abe 
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The following cities 
have had a 


“CONCERT FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
OF ALL AGES” 


IN 


Pianist 


Kansas City, Mo. 
New York City 
Boston, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Oakland, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Springfield, Mass 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Montclair, N. J. 


12 times 
10 times 
8 times 
4 times 
3 times 
3 times 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 
2 times 





And 1 each in the 
following cities: 











Los Angeles, St. Joseph, 
Bloomington, Haverhill, 
Fitchburg, Providence, Fall 
River, New Bedford, Brook- 
line, Brockton, Lawrence, 
Hartford, Amherst, Roches- 
ter, Summit, Johnstown, 
Wellsville, E. Aurora, Toledo, 
Delaware, Birmingham, Em- 
poria, Shorewood, Bellingham, 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines, 
Memphis, Carmel, etc. 


“Such a program is unusual and de- 
lightful. Mr. Maier has something 
unique to give and knows how to give 
it.’ ...—New York Herald Tribune. 





Available as usual with Lee Pattison 
in their two-piano programs. 
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George S. Madden Discusses the 
Chaotic Condition of Singin3, Teachers 


It is interesting to note how those who are actually en- 
gaged in a profession feel and think about what occupies 
them. George Madden has some pertinent ideas as to the 
condition of the present day singing teacher, which are 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Madden says: “Man has progressed, in less than 100 
years, in all forms of knowledge, in a most prodigious 
manner. With the aid of the microscope and machinery, 
practically everything but the sun and the weather has been 
brought under control; even the human body has, to some 
extent, received its portion of study and improvement toward 
health and longevity. This great progress has been attained 
through science, and science alone. 

“What progress has been made for the singing voice by 
teachers of late years? Are the singers of today to be 
compared with the singers of twenty-five years ago? Many 
books and essays have been written on this subject, and 
which turn out to be words devoid of any sense, not even 
self-consistent—only helping to further mystify the innocent 
minds of students. 

“Singing is the greatest art in the world, because it is 
something which cannot be done without. We have got to 
sing even in our deepest sorrow, for it renews in us the 
ambition to carry on the battles of life. The human voice 
will always remain the finest organ for tone, because it is 
nature’s own instrument; it may be imitated but never 
equalled. 

“Everyone has a singing voice, and everyone should sing 
because the body craves for it. The human race sang 
countless ages before there was a language; good health 
begins in the brain, and singing is the finest exercise and 
tonic for both mind and body. 

“The teaching of singing is a difficult task. Probably 
there is nothing in art or science so intangible as the erad- 
icating of faults in the singing voice. There is no basic 


or outward guide to be governed by. A teacher is solely 
governed by his ear and his own production of voice, which 
has to be faultless, plus his ability to dissect the tone and 
explain the condition to the student. 

‘We have in this country the foremost singing teachers 
of the world, and practically all have their own original 
methods for producing tone; and there are hardly two of 
these teachers that will agree on any fixed point. For in- 
stance, science proves that vocal cords do not produce vocal 
sound ; still it is safe to say eighty percent of singing teach- 
ers think they do. Why? 

“Registers and breaks in the singing voice are still taught 
to students, although it has been proven that there are no 
such things. Again there are hardly two teachers who will 
agree in regards to the inhalation of air into the lungs. This 
seemingly simple and natural proclivity is the source of 
much trouble to the voice and health of a singer. Why? 

“The beginning of all singing starts with the attack of 
the tone. In my fifteen years of study with various teach- 
ears, no two of them agreed on this important point. Why? 

“Finding fault cures no evil, it only creates dissension, 
unless a remedy is suggested for eradication. I would sug- 
gest that the honest and sincere teachers of this great art 
hold a conclave wherein the fundamentals of singing be 
carefully analyzed in every particular, allowing each teacher 
to explain his theory. A practical working of the same 
should be demonstrated by a singer, and then let the sub- 
ject be voted upon. 

“In this way teaching of singing will be taken. out of 
the realm of chance and mystery and placed upon a scientific 
basis. The teacher who would possess something for the 
betterment of the singing voice would let the profession 
know about it in this way, and the singing world would 
be benefited. This is the basic law that governs all science 
so why not singing teachers?” 





Bowie Ensemble Concert 


The first concert for the Student’ Benefit Fund was 
given by the Bowie Ensemble on May 29 at the Art Centre. 

Ena. Berga, Beatrice Mack, Olga Myshkin and Myra 
Peache form the ensemble—two sopranos, (one coloratura 
and the other lirico spinto), one contralto and one mezzo. 
These young singers are artist-pupils of Bessie Bowie, whose 
method of teaching must be a thorough one to achieve such 
beautiful ensemble work as was heard on this evening. 

At once was there noticeable a beauty of tone which is 
the very obvious result of correct vocal placement. The 
singing was, throughout the concert, of pleasure producing 
quality because of this correct basic principle. To amplify 
the statement that the tone quality was beautiful it may be 
said that it was sweet, pure, never forced, and while it was 
warmly colored it bore a certain likeness to something 
ethereal, because of its lightness. 

The young singers perform like veterans; they have 
verve and high spirit, also a poetic sense which makes for 
beautiful modulations and shadings and absolute pitch and 
attack. This is all the result of a sure guiding hand and 
Miss Bowie should be well satisfied with the accomplishment. 

The program was so arranged as to attract the varied 
tastes of a mixed public. Brahms’ The Gypsies made the 
opening and was followed by numbers by Matthews, Puccini, 
Leoni, Arne, Horn, Curran, Ware, Kreisler, Delibes, Bem- 
berg, Strickland, Mozart and Sullivan. Some of the selec- 
tions were arrangements (such as the Old Refrain, Dawn and 
Mah Lindy Lou), and very excellent ones they were. Some 
of the numbers were duets: the Every Flower, from Madam 
Butterfly; the Lakme Duet and Horn’s I Know a Bank; 
at all times were the voices well proportioned. Jacob 
Schwarzdorf was at the piano and gave very valuable sup- 
port. 


New Quintano College of Music to Open in Fall 


Giacomo Quintano, who has been holding a series of de- 
lightful musicales in his Madison Avenue studio this season, 
announced at the final one the opening of the new Quintano 
College of Music in New York beginning next fall, which 
will be carried on during the summer months at Allenhurst, 
New Jersey. 

The faculty will include Mr. Quintano as dean and head 
of the violin department; Pompilio Malatesta, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and Hanna Brocks, a member of 
the Vocal Teachers’ Guild, in the vocal department, with 
Helen Salm-Koster, a former pupil of Oscar Saenger, tak- 
ing charge of additional vocal pupils; Boris Levenson, Rus- 
sian composer, for harmony and composition, and Anthony 
Quintano for piano. Mme. Korn will have charge of en- 
semble work and repertory. 

The musicales that Mr. Quintano has been holding this 
season have been marked by their charming, intimate atmos- 
phere. He has given many young artists an opportunity to 
perform before a responsive audience, while other artists 
of standing have also consented to appear. 

Among the latter were Mme. Errara a South American 
singer of reputation; Pompilio Malatesta, bass-baritone, of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Hanna Brocks, soprano; Helen 
Salm-Koster, Anthony Quintano, a pupil of Stokowski; 
Maestro Furgiuele, composer and pianist, and Beatrice 
Raphael, accompanist. 


Hanna Brocks Teaching in New York This 
Summer 


Owing to the request of several of her most talented 
pupils who have made great agg ps during the winter, 
among them Princess Deer Horn, of old American Indian 
ancestry, Hanna Brocks has decided to teach during the 
summer in her New York studios. 

Princess Deer Horn has toured on the Keith Circuit as 
a dancer. Feeling the need of voice cultivation, she sought 
Mme. Brocks, who ‘has become much interested in the 
promise of the young woman becoming a singer. Mme. 
Brocks will also continue her: children’s class, and has been 
engaged by Giacomo Quintano for the vocal department of 
the Quintano College of Music ‘in New York, which will 


start its work early in the fall. During the summer months, 
however, the school’s headquarters will be at Allenhurst, 
New Jersey. 
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CHORAL WORKS 
WOMEN’S VOICES 
Spirit of Motherhood (Trio). 
Hail, ye Tyme of Holiedayes (Trio). 
The Morning Wind (Trio). 
In Arcady by Moonlight. 
Ol Marse Winter (Trio). 
Dear Lad o’ Mine. 
Awake! Awake! 
Strauss). 
Roses in Madrid (Trio). 
When Twilight Weaves. 
from Beethoven). 
I Bring You Heartsease (Trio). 
Only to Thee (Trio). (Arr. from Saint-Saéns.) 
Breezes of Springtime (Trio). (Arr. from Jensen). 
The Dancer of Fjaard. Cantata for Women’s 
voices with solos for soprano and contralto. Acc. for 
strings and Flute. 
MEN’S VOICES 
In Arcady by Moonlight. 
Hail, ye Tyme of Holiedayes. 
At the Postern Gate. 
Serenade (Arr. from Schubert). 
MIXED VOICES 
God of the Nations (National Hymn). 
God of the Nations (Sop. and Bar. Solos and Cho.). 
When Twilight Weaves. Minuet (Arr. from Bee- 
thoven). 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. 


Serenade (Trio) (Arr. from 


Minuet (Trio) (Arr. 
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ONLY CHORAL ORGANIZATION TO TOUR AMERICA 
SIX CONSECUTIVE SEASONS 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR 


BASILE KIBALCHICH, Director 


The Choir has always been 
distinctive. Now, fortunate- 
ly, it has likewise come to be 
a popular attraction Los 
Angeles Examiner. 


Certainly this is a great or- 
ganization.— Macon Tele- 
graph. 


I prefer to think of it as a 
single instrument, a_ rich- 
hued violin played by a mas- 
ter.—Chicago American. 


The singing last night was 
almost beyond belief —Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Such a rhythmic pulse no 
other singing group has.— 
Kansas City Times. 


A unified instrument of un- 
ostentatious virtuosity. — 
San Francisco Chronicle. 





RECENT COAST TO 


COAST TRIBUTES: 








The Russian Symphonic Choir scored one of the greatest 
successes achieved by any musical organization in Philadel- 
phia. They sang with a beautiful quality of tone, with ab- 
solute fidelity to pitch, a remarkable enunciation and full 
control over the special vocal and musical effects which the 
leader desired.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


The work of the Choir is characterized by excellent tone 
and careful attention to nuances and light and shade. Ki- 
balchich, the conductor, plays upon the choir as tho it were 
an instrument.—Denver News. 


Absolute and undeviating pitch seems to be one of the 
greatest assets of this remarkable group. Of this particular 
type of choir we have never had anything like their exquis- 
ite finish—Los Angeles Herald. 


Excellence of tone, perfection in choral singing, unique- 
ness of selection and pleasing quality of voice characterized 
the instrumental song concert by the Russian Symphonic 
Choir.—Columbus, (O.) Citizen. 


The conductor seemed to be playing with his expressive 
hands upon a huge stringed instrument, so true was the 
pitch and cadence, so vibrant and colorful the tone that he 
N.Y. World. 


drew from the group of human voices.- 


The singing of the Choir was something entirely new and 
was a revelation to the audience. To hear human voices 
carry and sustain the instrumental parts of an orchestra and 
to do it with absolute tonal perfection was as unusual as it 
was a rare musical treat—Savannah News. 


Mr. Kibalchich demands an absolute command of vocal technic from each of the 
members of the Choir. Such a rhythmic pulse no other singing group has. How 
glorious it was to feel the urge of the singing last night, to find each phrase yielding 
the feeling of inevitability one wishes, to watch the extremely deft application of 


vocal color after vocal color, until finally there was—a memory. . 


Times. 


. —Kansas City 
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COURIER 


MUSICAL 


Dr. G. De Koos’ Ten Years as Concert Manager 


How His Work Grew—Why Holland Was Able to Hear Great Artists—International 


Organization— What 


There is a class of people who are even more difficult to 
interview than hasty musicians, ballerinas and actors—in 
fact more than all other artists. For such an interview 
both parties have to be entirely free and at leisure. Who 
has ever seen a concert manager at leisure? He seems 
constantly busy. He is the person who is every minute 
in the concert hall, sees that everything is in order; then 
appears behind the stage, a minute later in the soloist’s room 
or is seated in a taxi with some new destination. 
concert manager can find the interviewer when he wishes. 
To find the concert manager is quite a different thing. 

Dr. G. de Koos recently celebrated his tenth anniversary 
as a concert manager. He, however, upset all plans for a 
gorgeous reception; he does not like such things. Thus it 
happened, after a few unsuccessful attempts, an interview 
took place, but only via two telephone conversations and 
four attempts on his part to escape. 

“How did you achieve _such work ?” 


The 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


Summer Session 


June 24 to August 3 


Staff of eminent European and 
American Masters, including: 
Chas. H. Bochau J. C. Van Hulsteyn 
Virginia Blackhead Lubov Breit Keefer 
Austin Conradi Louis Robert 
Frank Gittelson Pasquale Tallarico 
Carlotta Heller Howard R. Thatcher 
abel Thomas 
Tuition: $20 to $35, according to study. 
Circulars Mailed 
Arrangements for classes now being made. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 








Europe Wants to Hear. 


Dr. de Koos replied: “Ten years ago, in 1919, a revolu- 
tion broke out in Hungary. The reserve captain, who was 
not ambitious of joining the ranks of the Red army, fled 
in the night. He went to Vienna and Berlin. Both cities 
looked upon Hungarians as Communists. A new life had 
to be started elsewhere. Denmark, Switzerland, Holland? 
Holland being the nearest, was consequently the cheapest. 
There a few weeks could be spent until the revolution had 
subsided. The Hungarian lawyer and his wife, a cellist, 
who until then had never played in public, came over our 
frontiers . . . and remained here. Communism dominated 
for months and Holland showed its hospitality as only 
Holland can. 

“Never,” said the reserve-captain-lawyer-concert-manager, 
“shall I forget the welcome home [ found in the pension 
Bakels, where Mrs. Bakels was like a second mother to 
me. And never shall I forget what Willem Mengelberg 
was for me. 

“I was temporarily appointed correspondent for the Rot- 
terdamsche Bank. That season my wife made her debut, 
appeearing about three times. In August, Hungary was 
relieved of the revolution, but the friends with whom I 
spoke, advised me not to return. Hungary had become 
smaller. For the million inhabitants of Budapest there 
were four thousand lawyers. That future was too uncer- 
tain. I made the acquaintance of Mengelberg. He advised 
me to start a concert-office. Urlus made the first offer. 
I was afraid, yet I started . . it succeeded. 

“It went slowly. I wanted to ‘build up something big, as 
I had always been partial to organization and administrative 
labor. I traveled throughout the country from Maastricht 
to Groningen; from Groningen to The Hague and I saw 
how much good music was required. In the beginning, I 
had no money. Still I brought music to places where only 
the gramophone was known. 1 got up associations, I or- 
ganized. 

“There are now thirty-six places, each having between 
four and five thousand inhabitants, that hear music through 
me. For ten years, I have engaged for the account of 
Maatschappy Zeebad, Scheveningen, the artists for the Kur- 
haus concerts, and for years I have worked for the Concert- 
gebouw, the Residente-Orchestra, the Utrecht Arnheim, 
Groningen and Maastricht orchestra, thus bringing music to 
more than forty associations. 

“In these ten years the situation has changed. Pre- 
viously, when an artist was required, one sent a wire and 
he came. It was expensive. Now I organize things so that 
the artist is engaged for ten or fifteen concerts. That is 
cheaper and more can be given each year. The artist 
has less cares, too. 

“To work out this plan on a large scale I went three 
times this season to America. The organization embraces 
now, after ten years, Europe and America. Where for- 
merly such big names as Paderewski, Kreisler, Zembalist 
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and Galli-Curci did not appear on our programs, because 
the risk was too great and the organization too compli- 
cated (at times one had to communicate with numerous 
European managers) now our organization has improved 
matters. A number of concerts are chosen and the artist 
plays. It is immaterial to him where the concerts take 


Franz Hals photo 
DR. G. DE KOOS 
He has his number of concerts and his fixed sum 


place. 
We cover our failures with successes else- 


of dollars. 
where. 

“Holland, as everyone knows, does not make profit in 
this respect. At the most expenses are covered. The 
halls are too small and the returns too little, but homage 
is paid to art. The great London and Paris halls make 
good what Holland cannot, and it is in this manner that 
Holland has the advantage of hearing the big artists. 

“Next season in the autumn, I will bring Yehudi Menuhin, 
the young violinist of twelve years old, over whom Kreisler, 
Heifetz; Huberman and Elman have expressed great as- 
tonishmenrt. 

“The following spring Galli-Curci will come for concerts. 
To bring such artists to Holland is no philanthropy on my 
part. It is possible only on account of our organization 
and the advantage of dividing the expenses and profits over 
two continents. 

“What do you 
experience in music?” 

“That nobody knows. 


think Holland wants, after ten years’ 
he was asked. 

Artists who are adored all over 
the world make, some times, no impression here. Great 
romanticists have success, virtuoses fail, and then again 
the reverse. That is not only the case in Holland; it is 
the same all over the world. 

“The only thing I would say is that Europe is now in 
the stage where 100 per cent technic, which previously im- 
pressed, is no longer recognized as a virtue—if no other 
qualities are present. Technic is considered as conditio sine 
qua non. Besides that, temperament is required. The audi- 
ence does not wish to leave the hall with nothing but the 
program in their pocket. It wants to take the program in its 
heart. If 100 per cent technic is not achieved, that is for- 
givable. Not so with the other quality. That is what 
Europe wants.” 

As a last question: 
faction in that’ ten years work? 

“The work itself and the consciousness of having 
achieved the highest cultural work by placing music on a 
level previously not attained. And my greatest success— 
look——” de Koos showed a precious album, in 
which the autographs of the world’s greatest artists ap- 
peared, together with inscriptions and orders. 

On the first page an energetic hand wrote 


(Continued on page 35) 


“What has given you the most satis- 


oy 


the fol- 
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Malkin’s Successes and Summer Classes 


Manfred Malkin, whose recent recital in Town Hall, New 
York, brought him much praise, as will be seen from the 
appended press reports, is scheduled for a recital in Carnegie 
Hall on November 4. He also announced summer master 
classes of ten weeks, beginning June 1, for the study of 
repertory. Negotiations are under way for other important 
engagements. 

he New York Times mentioned his “fine restraint, sing- 
ing tone and romantic warmth, together with technical 
brilliancy.” The American spoke of his “Keyboard mastery, 
excellent equipment, artistry, noble, musicianly readings ; 


MANFRED MALKIN 


dramatic effects are well expressed.”. A translation of the 
notice in the Staats-Zeitung tells of his “Flattering success, 
great virtuosity, dash, strength and rich variety of touch; 
his soulful expression, poetic tone, and refined sense of 
beauty made a chain of brilliantly chiseled pearls of Schu- 
mann’s Carneval.” The World mentioned his technic, sound 
musical attainments, and effective results, winning enthu- 
siasm and encores, while the Evening World called him 
“an able, scholarly pianist, with melodious and refined tone.’ 
The Evening Journal printed 4 notice about his well equip- 
ped technical attainment, referring to his assurance and 
mature style. The Herald Tribune dilated on his “admir- 
able projection, enviable fluency of style,” etc., while the 
Telegram said “he regaled his hearers with his Chopin play- 
ing and encores.” The Brooklyn Eagle printed a lengthy 
notice, speaking of Malkin’s “program of brilliant ambition, 
powers of interpretation, boldness and obvious sincerity, his 
playing being that of a musician of genuinely artistic im- 
pulse; master of his instrument, playing easily and power- 
fully.” 


Activities of Vere Richards 

The Choir of the Westminster Church of Jersey City, 
which is under the direction of Vere Richards, recently pre- 
sented an excellent musical program. Soloists included Vir- 
ginia Richards, Margaret Brown, George Tyler and John 
Stenhouse. Myrtle Aldridge Brower, who is Mr. Richards’ 
studio accompanist, was at the organ. The work of the 
choir, which is composed of twenty voices, was unusually 
fine, and Mr. Richards is to be commended on his thorough 
training of this group. 

The Bell Laboratories Glee Club, which is also under the 
direction of Mr. Richards, and consists of fifty voices, pre- 
sented a program at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 
The soloists on this occasion were Russell P. Yeaton, tenor ; 
Dorothy M. Allyn, soprano, and Francis M. Costello, bari- 
tone. Miss Allyn, who is a pupil of Mr. Richards, displayed 
a voice of much power. The Glee Club, all untrained voices, 
sang with remarkable precision and followed Mr. Richards 
in a most creditable manner. 

In addition to his coaching work, Mr. Richards is busy 
teaching voice both in his Bayonne and New York studios. 


Dai Buell Pleases Hamburg 


The Paris edition of the New York Herald of April 18 
carried the following about Dai Buell: 

“Hamburg: Few pianists making their first appearance 
before a Hamburg audience have received an ovation at the 
close of their program like that which greeted the Bostonian, 
Dai Buell, when she played here recently. This was Ham- 
burg’s first chance to hear her. Applause increased in 
volume as she went on from Bach’s Partita in B to a Chopin 
number, and reached thunderous proportions after the Liszt 
Sonata. The last three numbers of her program took her 
into the modern field, with an Etude of Scriabine and two 
Liapounoff compositions. These were played with such 
brilliance that the audience surged up to the platform at the 
close. Success was complete. Miss Buell received her 
musical education in Boston under pupils of Liszt. She 
goes from here to Vienna and plays in Paris early in May.” 


Ralph Thomas Gives Opera 


The Ralph Thomas opera season was given in Dayton, 
Ohio, April 30 to May 9. Four operas were presented 
Aida, Rigoletto, the ballet, Sylvia, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and La Traviata. The ballet in Aida was from the O’Brien 
School, with incidental solos by Harriet Wentzel, and the 
ballet Sylvia was given by the Schwarz School of the 
Dance, which also provided the terpsichorean interludes in 
La Traviata. Mr. Thomas directed all the works. Espe- 
cially to be commended are: Marie Stanye Marks (Aida), 
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Elizabeth Shough (Amneris), Venner Musselman (Amo- 
nasro), Chester Boran (Radames), Melvin Smith (Ram- 
fis), Chester Young (Rigoletto), Arthur Fretz (Duke of 
Mantua), Marie Clark (Maddalena), Martha Dwyer (San- 
tuzza), Harold Deis (Turiddu), Irma Beatty (Lola), Erika 
Hoerner (Lucia). 


Althouse an Excellent Pinkerton 


When Paul Althouse sang Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, the Inquirer 
said: “Paul Althouse was characteristically vigorous as 
Pinkerton. He gave vivid emphasis to the first-act love 
duet, one of Puccini's most richly romantic and engagingly 
tender passages.” 

Samuel L. Laciar, in the Public Ledger, was likewise 
warm in his comments: “He was in excellent voice and 
sang and acted the role admirably. The great love scene, 
with its duet at the close of the first act, was especially 
well done. 


Mildred Dilling Presents Pupils 


Mildred Dilling presented some of her harp pupils in a 
recital at Aeolian Hall on May 18. The hall was filled to 
capacity and much enthusiasm was manifested during the 
afternoon. Those appearing were: Jean Everly, Barbara 
Green, Margaret Clinton, Ruth Bloom, Betty Brown, Betty 
Bell, Rosamund Bell, Jane Snow, Irma Ruth Vonnegut, 


Daphne Bayne, Murray Paret, Chrissie Tonetti, Rosemary 
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Evans and Gertrude Hopkins, 
fessional. 

Salvatore Scarcella, a talented pupil of Louis Bostleman, 
violinist, also participated. During the intermission, as a 
surprise Harpo Marx, one of the Marx Brothers, performed 
on the harp in a most amusing manner, The afternoon was 
an immense success, the young performers reflecting due 
credit upon the work of Miss Dilling, who sails soon for 
concerts in England. 


who is a well known pro- 


Katherine Bradshaw Morgan in Washington 


Katherine Bradshaw Morgan, of Houston, Tex., recently 
found great favor in Washington for her clever volume of 
essays, Mr. Humdrum. One of the Washington dailies 
states that the author’s own quaint, sympathetic personality 
is revealed in these whimsical sketches, full of poetry and 
originality. Miss Morgan is a pianist and organist of ability 
and a musical composer of note. While she was in Texas 
she was head of a large school of music, and her pupils were 
constantly in demand for public performances. 

Miss Morgan is going to Europe this summer and while 
in London will be a pupil of Mathay. 


Ednah Cooke Smith to Sing in Canada 


Ednah Cooke Smith, contralto, and vocal teacher of New 
York and Philadelphia, left on May 29 for California, Lake 
Louise and Vancouver. While on this trip she will sing 
in Canada. 
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Aida, With Rethber3, Brin}s Scala Season to a Glorious Close 


Franchetti’s 


Germania Added to Repertory—Toscanini and La Scala Company Depart for 


Germany—A Review of the Season. 


MiLan.—The opera season is over, and the lights of La 
Scala have been dimmed. Toscanini and his company have 
gone north to Berlin, via Vienna, to present the best that 
Italy has to offer in operatic art to a country where Tosca- 
nini and La Scala have long been a legend. 

The Scala season closed, as it opened, with Verdi. 
came first, Aida last, and in between we had La Forza del 
Destino, Un Ballo in Maschera, Falstaff and Rigoletto— 
major peaks in.a chain of variegated mountains. The clos- 
ing Aida was perhaps the most impressive performance, 
equalled in brilliance only by the special performance given 
on Toscanini’s return from America. But on that night 
Rethberg was not singing, illness having delayed her ap- 
pearance to the second night. Milan will long remember 
her coming—a lovelier vision and a more graceful inter- 
preter has never graced the Scala stage. The purity of her 
voice, her excellent control and mastery of it were the 
admiration of the oldest stagers. Thanks to her and Tos- 
canini, Aida was the climax of the season. 

FRANCHETTI'’S GERMANIA A COMPLETE SUCCESS 

The only novelty, or quasi-novelty, not already recorded 
in the Musicat Courter, was Franchetti’s Germania, fa- 
miliar to New York audiences from the great old Caruso 
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days. It was new to Milan and especially to the generation 
that has grown up during and since the war. Since the book 
deals with German history of the Napoleonic era and glori- 
fies the literature of the Fatherland it has not been consid- 
ered a suitable opera for good allied countries during the 
last fifteen years. But that is all changed now, and on this 
occasion the work had a complete success. It will probably 
be included in the Scala’s regular repertory. 
THE SEASON’s REcoRD 

It will be interesting to glance for a moment at the activi- 
ties of the six months season just concluded. Of the other 
operas already in the repertory, there were eight performances 
of Boris Godunoff, six of Haensel and Gretel, five of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, four each of Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly, Lucia da 
Lammermoor, Carmen, Pagliacci, The Marriage of Figaro 
and of Charpentier’s Louise, and three of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. 

Of the new operas, Lattuada’s Le Preziose Ridicole and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Czar Saltan, both of which were suc- 
cessful, had five performances each; Giordano’s Il Re (a 
success) and Respighi’s La Compana "Sommersa (a doubtful 
success) had four each, while Ravel’s l’Heure Espagnole 
and Franchetti’s La Germania (a success) had three each. 

In addition to these there were nineteen presentations of 
Pick-Mangiagalli’s very poor ballet, Casanova a Venezia, 
and six programs by Ida Rubinstein’s ballet, making a 
grand total of 168 performances for the season, of which 
twenty-one were repertory operas and ten either new or 
remounted. 

FLoreNce Hears MASCcAGN1’s Iris 

Florence recently had occasion to hear Iris—probably the 
best opera Mascagni has written—conducted by the com- 
poser at the Politeama Theater. The performance was met 
with warm approval on the part of the Florentine public, 
who showed themselves to be very amicably disposed toward 
the aging composer. Among the artists, chief honors must 
go to the soprano, Fumagalli Riva (Iris) whose graceful 
figure and fine voice were well adapted to the part. The 
amazing and fearful tessitura of Osaka’s music was bravely 
attempted by Antonio Melandri of La Scala, with happy 
results. A feature of the performance, as indeed of all 
operas given in Florence, was the singing of the chorus. 
It is a noted fact that through Central Italy the choral 
bodies are far superior to those of the North. 

CHARLES p’'IF. 


Solon Alberti to Hold Summer Course 


Solon Alberti announces that he is to hold a six weeks’ 
summer normal course at his studio in New York from 
June 10 to Padre 20. He will offer classes in piano, coaching, 
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accompanying, theory, ensemble and also Italian, French 
and German diction. 

In addition to his teaching work during this season, 
Mr. Alberti fulfilled many engagements as accompanist. On 
April 11 he played for Kathryn Meisle in Johnstown, Pa.; 
again at the Newark Festival on April 29, and the following 
day at her appearance before the Apollo Club of Brooklyn. 
On April 14 he accompanied Arthur Hackett in Philadelphia, 
and April 26 he was heard with the Grand Opera Quartet 
in Columbus, Ohio. May 1 Mr. Alberti played for Emma 
Otero before the Rubinstein Club of New York; 5, at the 
Atwater Kent gala radio program; 6, for Thomas, 
at the Newark Festival, and 9, for Everett Marshall in 
Jersey City. 


Schubert Memorial’s Initial Season One of 
Fine Accomplishment 


Following the first annual meeting of the Schubert 
Memorial, Inc., held recently at the Beethoven Association 
in New York, the board of directors, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, 
chairman, presents a resumé of the organization’s first sea- 
son of splendid accomplishment. 

Four young musicians were selected by the founders as 
beneficiaries during this, its initial season, and were pre- 
sented to the public in two concerts given by the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society at Carnegie Hall, New York. At 
the first one Muriel Kerr, pianist, and Sadah Shuchari, 
violinist, were heard as soloists under Mengelberg, while 
at the second concert, under the direction of Gabrilowitsch, 
Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, and Graham Harris, conductor, 
were presented. 

As a result of these appearances, each of the young artists 
reaped benefit. Graham Harris signed an advantageous con- 
tract for radio conducting, while the three instrumental solo- 
ists each recorded for the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
and the two pianists for the Duo-Art Company. The three 
also appeared with the Philadelphia Orchestra in the Stanley 
Theater series in Philadelphia, as well as in recitals ar- 
ranged by the Schubert Memorial Committee in Baltimore 
and Providence, all of which were over-subscribed and met 
with such success that they will be continued. The young 
artists also fulfilled engagements in the following cities: 
Boston, Mass., Nashville, Tenn., Louisville, Ky., Cleveland, 
Miss., Hackensack, N. J., Westbury, L. I., Baltimore, Md., 
and Providence, R. I., and they already have been booked 
for next season to appear with the Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Toronto orchestras. 

A nation-wide contest for the purpose of choosing soloists 
for next season was conducted early this year, preliminary 
auditions being held in Chicago, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and New York, with one hundred and fifty young 
musicians applying. At the final audition in New York, 
on April 26, two soloists were selected for the season 1929- 
30, Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, and Ruth Posselt, violinist. 
These artists will appear at an orchestral concert in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on December 4, and thereafter will be 
heard in concerts in other cities. 


Lila Robeson to Give Soma Course 


Lila Robeson counts among her recent engagements two 
in Cleveland, Ohio, one as contralto soloist with the Luth- 
eran Chorus in the first performance in that city of Bach’s 
St. John Passion, and the other as soloist with the Hermit 
Club Symphony Orchestra, at a concert at the Shaker 
Heights Country Club. 

This summer Miss Robeson will offer a special course 
of six weeks, both in individual and ensemble work, from 


June 17 to July 27. 
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Artists Everywhere 





Arthur Fickenscher conducted the combined Albe- 
marle Choral Club and the University of Virginia Glee 
Club in the May 20 performance of Samson and Delilah 
at Charlottesville, Va., with the following soloists: J. Tay- 
lor Twyman, Henry Rubin, J. Joseph O’Donnell, Lyttelton 
Waddell and Wendel R. Holme. 

Beatrice Harrison, English cellist, will play the double 
Delius Concerto at a benefit concert on June 14 at Queens 
Hall in London. The proceeds of this concert, which is 
to be under the immediate patronage of the Royal Family, 
will be given to the Great Ormonde Street Children’s Hos- 
pital. 

Leslie Hodgson, pianist and teacher, will remain in 
New York during the entire summer season, where he 
will hold his summer classes. 

Amy Whaley Kingsland, chairman, welcomed musical 
people at the Washington Headquarters Association lawn 
party (Jumel Mansion) on May 28; the City Band fur- 
nished the music, and flowers were sent by Park Commis- 
sioner Herrick. 

Sergei Klibansky arrived in Europe on the S. S. 
Mauretania, staving in Paris a week. He began his Berlin 
classes on May 20. 

Boris Levenson, violinist and composer, will summer 
at Brighton Beach, with semi-weekly visits to his New 
York studio. 

Manfred Malkin announces a concert of the Malkin 
Conservatory of Music, Washington Irving High School, 
June 14. There will be piano and violin numbers (some 
with orchestra) and Joseph Malkin, cellist, will conduct. 

The New York Schools of Music faculty concert, June 
2, at the Washington Irving High School, had as partici- 
pants pianists and violinists. Another faculty concert is 
announced for October 20. 

Elly Ney, international known pianist, will play at 
Boulder, Colo., on July 8; at Redlands, Cal., on July 12, 
and at the Pacific Palisades on July 16. She will be heard 
at the Hollywood Bowl on July 19. 

Henry F. Seibert, official organist of Town Hall, New 
York, played a demonstration recital on the new organ in 
the chapel at Princeton University on May 27. 

William Simmons, baritone, appeared recently at the 
Keene, N. H., Festival, in Carmen, scoring a fine success. 
The Springfield Union noted that he showed the same 
admirable traits for which he is so well known to the radio 
world through his frequent Atwater-Kent appearances. The 
Keene Evening Sentinel called attention to his clear enunci- 
ation and declared that he did an excellent piece of work. 

Henrietta Speke-Seeley directed the St. Cecilia Club 
(twenty women singers) at the May 26 radio hour, 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, F. W. Riesberg, or- 
ganist. They sang Lift Thine Eyes (Mendelssohn) and 
Gloria (Buzzi-Peccia) with beautiful refinement of tone al- 
lied with lofty expression. “We are part of a devotional 
service; we have a spiritual message; watch for beat, 
enunciate distinctly; breathe that the tone may be free and 
beautiful”—these were written directions given the singers by 
Mrs. Seeley. With such ideas and ideals no wonder they 
sang beautifully. 

The Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, president, 
was the guest of Miss Mason, at The Castle, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., May 25, when a light opera, pageant and riding 
events filled the afternoon; this closes the season’s activi- 
ties of the club, The first morning musical next season will 
be given in the grand ballroom of the Plaza Hotel. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Artists as Soloists 


It is a matter of gratification to all members of the fac- 
ulty and student body of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, as well as to Bertha Baur, the director, that three 
members of her artist faculty have been engaged as soloists 
for a regular pair of concerts in Cincinnati next season, with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Fritz Reiner. Karin Dayas, concert pianist and exponent 
of modern music, has been engaged to play the Busoni piano 
concerto with orchestra, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, who di- 
rects the Conservatory Symphony Orchestra and coaches 
ensemble playing, will appear as viola soloist with orchestra. 
Karl Kirksmith, cellist, is the third member of this trio 
who are likewise sufficiently interesting soloists to be placed 
with one of the outstanding symphony orchestras of this 
country. 


“The Pagoda of Exquisite Purity” 

Cara Verson, who specializes in modern music, has re- 
cently received a very lovely impressionistic composition 
for piano written for and dedicated to her by Dorothy 
James. The following quotation was the composer’s in- 
spiration : 

In the pagoda of exquisite beauty, 
Day by day, I hear the gentle tinkle, tinkle, 
Of my lost love’s jade girdle gems. 
Achmed Abdullah. 


Miss Verson will give a short program of modern music 
at the exhibition of the Group of Ten (nine painters and 
a sculptor) at the Shoreland Hotel, Chicago, on June 2. 


Frederick Southwick Reénters Concert Field 


After an absence of two years, Frederick Southwick, bari- 
tone, successfully reéntered the concert field on May 12, 
giving a song recital at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
He was assisted by Lenore Brown, a promising and charm- 
ing young pianist from New York who was well! received 
for her artistic playing of two groups of Chopin and De- 
bussy music. 

Mr. Southwick will be heard in recital during the sum- 
mer, and November will find him on tour in the Middle 

est. 


Rosa Low Sings in Paris 
Rosa Low, American soprano, who sailed the end of 
April for a two months’ stay abroad, recently sang at a 
reception given in her honor at the British Embassy, Paris, 
under the auspices of Lady Mendl. She achieved splendid 
success before a distinguished audience, according to a 
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cable dispatch. Miss Low next intended to visit Vienna 
and then go to her former home in Budapest to appear in 
several of her favorite operatic roles on special invitation. 
Upon her return in July Miss Low will be under the man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg of New York. 


Francis Moore to Give Summer Course 
in Texas 


In addition to his teaching activities, Francis Moore has 
made many appearances in concert. A recent engagement 
was at the first concert of the Ridgewood Choral Society 
last month, when he played three groups of piano solos. 

Mr. Moore will complete his New York season on June 
15, after which he will leave for El Paso, Tex., where he 
is to give a ten weeks’ course in piano, and also coaching 
and interpretation for singers. 


Helen Ernsberger Heard at Stephens’ Studio 

Helen Ernsberger recently was heard in a delightful 
recital at the studio of Percy Rector Stephens, presenting 
Italian, German, French and English songs. She sang 
with musicianly insight and her program gave evidence of 
serious thought and consideration. Miss Ernsberger dis- 
closed a well trained mezzo-contralto voice of lovely quality, 
well rounded, clear and full, yet controlled at all times. 
Her excellent diction added to the pleasure of her singing, 
while her poise also was worthy of commendation. 
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Marian Anderson in Boston Recital 


Marian Anderson stirred the public and press to hearty 
enthusiasm at her recent Boston recital. The Transcript 
spoke of her “exceptionally powerful and richly resonant 
vocal instrument,” and the Herald declared: “Before she 
had sung many songs Miss Anderson had demonstrated the 
possession of a notable- voice. She has at her command 
a very wide range for a true contralto, with tones of 
amazing beauty in every zone. These beautiful tones, fur- 
thermore, she can produce when singing both softly and 
with full strength. She sings in tune, she sings in time.” 


Margaret Shotwell Goes Abroad 


Margaret Shotwell, young American pianist, sailed on 
the Ile de France, May 11, for a tour of fifteen concerts in 
Europe. Miss Shotwell has been engaged to appear at the 
Salzburg Music Festival in July. She will return to this 
country in September to commence her concert tour here, 
and will give her first New York recital at Town Hall on 
October 7. 


Donald Pirnie for Salzburg 


Donald Pirnie, American baritone, was ‘one of the prin- 
cipal soloists at the Springfield Music Festival on May 17. 
Mr. Pirnie sailed for Europe immediately afterwards to 
fulfill concert engagements in Europe. He will also ap- 


pear as soloist at the Salzburg Music Festival in July. 
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Ravinia’s 


Being much different in many ways from any other mu- 
sical institution in the world, it is small wonder that Ravinia 
Opera is interesting from whatever angle it may be viewed. 
There are always the more or less obvious things which 
every news reporter picks up and which give Ravinia patrons 
much of their knowledge concerning this artistic center. But 
no item is ever so intriguing as those which may be procured 
through personal interview with Louis Eckstein. If one is 
fortunate enough to catch him at a favorable moment and 
he can be induced to talk, something unusual and worth- 
while is sure to result. One of these interviews, strongly 
marked with the element of human interest, was obtained a 
few days ago. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” Mr. Eckstein asked his inter- 
viewer, “that there are more than 200 persons on the Ra- 
vinia payroll? First of all come the artists—those celebri- 
ties whose genius is a prime factor in the production of 
opera. Then there is the orchestra, which is a special fea- 
ture at Ravinia, as the Chicago Symphony Orchestra is al- 
ways engaged. The chorus, chosen with the greatest care, 
is an important factor, and the stage hands, those unseen 
workers who handle the mechanical part of the opera, do 
their share, although the audience may be unaware of their 
existence. 

“There is another group of employes who are never called 
upon to set foot within the opera house, but are engaged in 
looking after the upkeep of the Ravinia grounds and beau- 
tifying this sylvan spot which admirers have called a shrine 
of music drama. In the early days,” Mr. Eckstein con- 
tinued, “J did not dream that the time would come when it 
would require the services of more than 200 persons to 
handle the various departments of this opera house; but the 
growth of Ravinia has been steady and constant and so has 
the increase in expense, for the growth of an institution 
means expansion along all lines.” 

Those that know Ravinia are well aware of the fact that 
every department is manned with a personnel of the highest 
caliber. The visitor is impressed with the fact that all those 
with whom he comes in contact are gentlemen in the strictest 
sense of the word. Mr. Eckstein explained this by saying 
that the men are carefully selected in the first place and that 
they are then rigidly trained in the duties that fall to their 
lot throughout the season. 

“Many of the young men who work at Ravinia during 
the summer are college students,” Mr. Eckstein said, “and 
they find this a means of helping to earn their way through 
school. They are not all Chicago boys by any means, some 
of them coming from far distant points to seek employment 
at Ravinia when the spring term of their various universi- 
ties comes to an end. I am interested in these boys and 
frequently take occasion to talk to them, to get their ideas 
of life and to give them the encouragement that every boy 
needs when he is beginning to lay aside the things of boy- 
hood to assume the responsibilities of manhood. 

“I believe that the college boy who is willing to sacrifice 
the pleasures of a summer vacation that he may earn suffi- 
cient money with which to pay his board and tuition during 
the winter college session is to be relied upon. He proves 
by this very fact that he is serious minded, ambitious and 
devoid of laziness. One would search a long time before 
finding a finer type of young man to bring into contact with 
the public. 

“Last year I made inquiry and was surprised to find that 
ten leading universities were represented among our em- 
ployees. A large portion of our boys come from Northwest- 
ern for that is so near at hand; but there were some from 
Chicago, Loyola, Notre Dame, Beloit, Purdue, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Michigan. Two of them were post- 
graduate students, one of whom, I understand, is to receive 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Northwestern this 
June, while the other has gone to Germany for research 
work at Heidelberg. We also have some teachers in our 
ranks, and the Phi Beta Kappa key is in evidence. The 
ushers are for the most part music students, and many of 
them are ambitious to become opera singers. These would 
not be content at the outer gates or in the box-office. They 
choose ushering because in this way they can hear all the 
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Select Personnel 


operas, thus becoming familiar with the scores and with the 
vocal and histrionic methods of the eminent artists who are 
on  gthe stage. 

There is one young man who was on the gate for several 
seasons and who now enjoys a lucrative medical practice in 
one of the important towns of Missouri. Another young 
man, who after serving through the World War decided 
that he wanted a higher education and made this possible 
by working for four summers at Ravinia. Today he is con- 
nected with a large financial institution. Thus I could go on 
enumerating examples of what Ravinia’s alumni have done, 
and often there comes a letter from one of them telling me 
that he owes a part of his success, at least, to the training 
he received at Ravinia. 

“There is nothing more important than to please our pub- 
lic. We want every Ravinia visitor to know that he is wel- 
come and that special pains will be taken to make his visit 
pleasant. With a hit-or-miss personnel this would be im- 
possible. Therefore we exercise the greatest care in choos- 
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ing the young men who are to fill the various positions at 
Ravinia. They come to us with recommendations from re- 
sponsible men who know them intimately. They are put 
into our own training school. This includes what might 
be called a ‘school of politeness,’ and every one of our em- 
ployes realizes that he must obey orders to the letter, but 
at the same time he must exercise careful judgment in his 
dealings with others. 

“Our boys that come from the colleges are accustomed to 
discipline. As units of a great student body they know that 
every individual must consider those with whom he comes 
in contact. They have formed habits of study and are 
fairly well acquainted with human nature; time and again 
they are called upon to use their intelligence, and being 
trained as they are—keen of wit and quick to grasp a situa- 
tion—they manage their affairs with consummate skill.” 


Leopold Pupil Gives Recital 
Campbell Duckworth, an artist-pupil of Ralph Leopold, 
gave a recital recently in Orlando, Fla., playing composi- 
tions by Bach, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, 
Ravel and Grainger. He was enthusiastically received by 
audience and press. 


Phyllis Kraeuter in Recital in Lexington 


headline, “Cellist Charms in Club Recital,” 
Leader —— the following regard- 
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ing the recital which Phyllis Kraeuter gave for the members 
of the Woman’s Club of Central Kentucky: “Miss Kraeuter 
revealed her skill as a cellist. Possessing a nice sense of 
phrasing and excellent technical equipment, she also showed 
sympathetic understanding, bringing out magnificent har- 
monics usually credited to the violin.” 
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Foreign News in Brief 





KarL STREITMANN’S JUBILEE 
VrenNnA.—Kar! Streitmann, one-time famous comic opera 
tenor who created, at the composer’s request, many of 
Johann Strauss’ operettas, reappeared in Vienna for a single 
performance of The Gypsy Baron at the Theater an der 
Wien; he was the first to sing the role, at the same house, 
40 years ago. The performance commemorated Streitmann’s 
75th birthday, and he received ovations until, with flowing 
tears, he made a speech of thanks. Streitmann lives in 
Vienna in straitened circumstances, for which the title of 
“professor,” which the government recently bestowed upon 
him, is hardly a sufficient consolation. 
New INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY FOR Paris 
Paris.—A stir has been created in Parisian artistic circles 
by the announcement that a new international weekly, de- 
voted to music and the theater, is now being organized by 
Jacques Thery, the well known playwright. Most of the 
existing French publications are purely local in their appeal. 
Thery’s aim is to bring out a paper containing international 
information as well as an attractive presentation of Parisian 
news, which in its present forms is almost incomprehensible 
to any but those who live in Paris and follow its artistic 
life. The first number is promised for the early autumn 
but the list of eminent collaborators is already complete and 
includes a number of the best known representatives of 
artistic life in Paris. N. de 
New SyMpPHoNIc Poem By MONTEMEZZI 
MiLtan.—A new symphonic poem by Italo Montemezzi, 
entitled Paolo e Verginia, is to be given during the next 
season at the Augusteo. Molinari will conduct. C. dl 
New ApaAmi Opera To Have ScaALaA PREMIERE 
Mitan.—Franco Vittadini has new opera, 
Segerto, on a book by Giuseppe Adami. It is understood 
that the opera will have a Scala premiere next season. 
Adami’s Vecchia Milano, the ballet of last year, was pretty 
and not uninteresting. 
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Andre Skalski Translates Early German Operas 


Despite his many activities as conductor, pianist, teacher 
and organizer, Andre Skalski has found time to write Eng- 
lish translations of several early German operas and in one 
case has achieved the “impossible,” for Joseph Haydn’s opera 
bouffe, the Apothecary, for which Skalski has made an 
English version, has often been called “untranslatable.” 

Together with Kingsley Lark, Mr. Skalski has also 
adapted into English Mozart's one-act opera bouffe, La 
Finta Giardiniera and Julius Bittner’s one-act opera, Hell’s 
Gold. 

These English versions are written by a thorough musi- 
cian, who understands correct phrasing and excellent dic- 
tion; and the words, deftly chosen, fit in with the smoothly 
flowing, melodious music and the entire libretto is devoid 
of the awkwardness usually noticeable in English transla- 
tions. 


Slonimsky’s New Song Arouses Interest 


Nicolas Slonimsky’s recent song, My Little Pool, has 
aroused considerable comment. Its accompaniment is writ- 
ten so that the right hand plays on the white keys only, and 
the left hand on the black keys. Only consonant intervals 
are used—a new device in modern music-writing. Gertrude 
Ehrhart, soprano, and Roland Hayes, tenor, as well as 
others, have featured My Little Pool on their programs. 
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Recollections of Student Days in Paris 
By Esther Taylor Douglas 


After reading Clarence Lucas’ article, Is Paris Immoral? 
in a recent edition of the Musicat Courier, I, as a former 
resident student of Paris, wish to express my love for that 
wonderful city. 

My mother and I lived nine years in Paris and we dealt 
in different parts of the city, even in le Quartier Montmartre 
near la Place Pigalle, in a house once occupied by the revolu- 
tionist Robespierre. I went about Paris for my lessons, at- 
tending the opera and concerts and, only with the exception 
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MONTMARTRE UNDER SNOW 
Tertre Square and the Tavern of Mother Catharine. 


OLD BOOKSELLERS 
on the Quai de la Tourelle 


of a few bold cavaliers, I was able to go my way unmolested. 
As for visiting dives, no serious minded person frequented 
them. Every day I passed les cabarets du Ciel et L’Enfer. 
There were many wonderful places to go. When I finished 
my daily studies I went to the Louvre. I never studied art 
but I watched the artists copying the great master paintings. 
The result is that I devote my spare moments to art today. 
How I loved to roam through the Palais Royal, 1l’Odeon, 
Cluny and along the Quais of the Seine, admiring rare old 
books, prints and lovely antique jewelry. 

I would sit in the Courtyard of the Palais Royal watching 
the fountains play, as an old bourgeois fed the many birds. 
I pictured myself a princess of the days of Louis XIV. 
Other days I went marketing. I visited the Bird and Cat 
Market over near the Palais de Justice, or the lower markets. 
I spent hours in St. Sulpice, and well did I understand why 
Des Grieux chose to enter the seminaire de St. Sulpice when 
separated from Manon. 

I rented a chair for two sous in the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne and watched the King and Emperors, also famous 
beauties drive by. At a corner stationery store I would 
bavardé with an old couple who kept the store since the 
days of Napoleon III. They told how the cannon balls 
rolled down Montmartre streets during the Prussian inva- 
sion of 1871. Also how they dined on dogs and cats. 

I studied voice psychology in Dr. Réné Marage’s class at 
the Sorbonne, so I might meet studious French people. I 
had several famous teachers: Rosine Laborde, Artot de 
Padilla and Jacques Isnardon. I also attended classes at 
the Paris Conservatoire and Cours Massé. I had no trouble 
finding a good teacher. I remember going to a manager 
who spoke rather plainly to me. I was provoked and told 
a noted singer, a friend of mine, about him. His advice was 
“Forget your sensitiveness and learn to rub elbows with the 
masses.” 

I made my debut in opera in Paris through the good ef- 
forts of Maestro J. H. Duval. I sang at many concerts 
and did not find it necessary to pay a manager, for I found 
voice and ability counted. 

The last year I was in Paris I was very ill and those 
kindhearted Parisians took care of me as one of their own. 
For their kindness I am ever grateful. There is no place 
where students sacrifice so much for art as in Paris. I 
knew a young Rumanian singer who went to Paris with 
barely enough means with which to exist. She could not 
afford to go to a pension so she rented an old barn in the 
quartier Montmartre. When she inquired of the owner if 
she might rent it, he asked: “What for?’ “I'd like to 
live there,” said my friend. He thought the girl was out 
of her mind, but finding she was in earnest, she got the barn 
for a few francs a month. How she transformed the place 
was a miracle, first she painted the walls. She was able 
to collect some reed furniture which is sold on the Paris 
streets for a song; shawls and old draperies from the Marché 
des Ponsses, old lanterns for light and straw matting for 
covering the stone floor ; windows were beautified by artistic 
colored window framing. Some kind friend loaned her an 
old square piano. A smoky old oil stove served for heat. 
The barn loft was her bedroom, and to get up there a ladder 
was the staircase, and around its railing she entwined Ru- 
manian scarfs of vivid greens and reds. Her bed looked 
like a sheik’s throne, if you did not inspect it closely. Many 
a day that little girl went without food, or trotted after 
!’Haricot Vert nak ty livre of beans for a few 

imes to make herself a meal. 
oSuch merry times as we had in that old barn! The beams 
would ring with our song and laughter, and how she could 
whistle just like a lark. One day I called on Margarite, and 


up in the loft on the straw cot she lay, dressed in mourning 
with a heavy black mantilla over her head. Sobbingly she 
told me how she had lost her sweetheart, a young French 
author. It was a long time before the young girl smiled 
again, but finally she continued the struggle and made her 
debut in Mimi at the Casino of Nice, later returning to the 
Paris Opera Comique. 

Dear old Montmartre, with its winding, cobbled streets, 
every stone a symbol of music and art. “The path of an 
artist is not roses anywhere in this wonderful world, and 
those who love art must suffer for it before they can enter 
the golden portals of success.” 

A shepherd lad with his flock of goats plays his lute as 
he passes the cottage of Mimi Pingon; further up the hill 
lies the Cemetiére de Montmartre, and here at its gate the 
lad touches his cap in reverence to the great artists who 
sleep beyond. At last reaching the summit of Butte Mont- 
martre, leaving his flock to rest, he enters Sacred Heart 
Cathedral, a sunbeam stealing through a window over the 
altar rests on the shepherd boy as he kneels asking God's 
blessing on Paris and a world of arts. 


Swain Active as Teacher and Concert Artist 

Mary Ledgerwood, an artist pupil of Edwin Orlando 
Swain, won the contest conducted last month by the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs. Miss Ledgerwood 
also sang recently at the Music Mansion in Providence, R. I 
and was heard as soloist at the annual concert of the 
Southampton, L. I., Choral Society, William Armour 
Thayer, conductor. 

In addition to his teaching activities, Mr. Swain has been 
busy fulfilling concert engagements. During May he was 
heard with splendid success in a performance of the St. 
Matthew Passion at Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
and also appeared in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend 
in Hartford, Conn., with Ralph Baldwin conducting an 
orchestra of fifty pieces and a massed chorus of five hundred 
voices. Another recent engagement for Mr. Swain was in 
recital in Meriden, Conn., and he also sang, for the sixth 
consecutive year, at the Plattsburg, N. Y., May Festival, 
appearing in joint recital with Phradie Wells, Metropolitan 
soprano, and as baritone soloist in a performance of The 
Elijah, with Miss Wells, Marie Stone Langston and Albert 
Rappaport as the other soloists. Of his work at the Festival, 
the Daily Republican declared that in Mr. Swain the 
audience heard one who is a master in interpreting the 
thought of the composer, as well as finished in the subtle 
technic of music, and also that, whatever the selection, Mr. 
Swain’s superb baritone voice carried it through to the 
heights of perfection. The Press noted that he handled his 
voice with the skill of a master. 

On June 9 Mr. Swain will be heard in the Messiah, with 
orchestra and the Handel and Haydn Society, in the opening 
concert of the National Federation of Music Clubs’ Biennial 
Convention in Boston. 


Esther Lundy Newcomb Wins La Grange Praise 


At her recent recital at La Grange, Ill, Esther Lundy 
Newcomb “even surpassed her former brilliant appearances” 
there, according to the La Grange Citizen reviewer, who 
was of the opinion that “her rich, lustrous voice seemed 
fairly to scintillate in each number of the program.” That 
she “gave individual and lovely interpretations” of her Ger- 
man and French numbers and that in the English group, 
which “appeared to be the favorite of the audience, the pure 
loveliness of Mrs. Newcomb’s voice reached its height.” 

Mrs. Newcomb will spend the summer at her beautiful 


home in La Grange, resting and preparing new programs. 
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MacPhail Successful as Choral Conductor 

Since taking over the leadership of the Apollo Club of 
Minneapolis, William MacPhail, head of the school of music 
which bears his name, has gained much success as a choral 
conductor. After the last concert on April 9, James Davies, 
critic of the Minneapolis Evening Tribune, expressed the 


: RES cal 
WILLIAM MacPHAIL. 


opinion that “under William MacPhail’s splendid leadership 
these men once more illustrated the art of choral interpreta- 
tion to the great satisfaction of all who heard them.” The 
Apollo Club “seems to sing better at every succeeding con- 
cert” and that “its choral work, under the firm discipline of 
William MacPhail, has now attained an artistry that is not 
far from perfection itself,” wrote John K. Sherman in the 
Minneapolis Star; he believes “the club has grown more in 
the present season than it has in six previous seasons”— 
which speaks volumes for Mr. MacPhail’s leadership, for 
this is his first season as conductor of the Apollo Club. 


Alcee Heard With Cornell Orchestra 


At the annual spring concert of the Cornell University 
Orchestra, in Bailey Hall, Ithaca, N. Y., the pleasure evi- 
denced by the audience was greatly enhanced by the singing 
of Claire Alcee, soprano, as soloist. Miss Alcee rendered 
Handel’s Largo as a tribute to Andrew Dickson White, 
Cornell’s first president, and also a group of classical num- 
bers and the Depuis le Jour aria from Louise, all of which 
were impressively delivered in the clear, lovely voice of this 
charming soprano. So delighted was the audience that Miss 
Alcee was obliged to add several encores. 
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American Conservatory School of Opera 
Pleases Chicagoans in Interesting, Program 


Sophia .Brilliant-Liven and Louise St. John Westervelt Present Many Promising Pupils in Recital—Vitaly 
Schnee’s Pupils to Appear in Junior Artist Series—Baroness von Turk-Rohn Students Engaged 
for Passion Play Sublime 


Cuicaco.—Another one of the many recitals in which 
Sophia Brilliant-Liven and Michael Liven, of the Brilliant- 
Liven Music School present their pupils was given on May 
26, at Lyon & Healy Hall before the usual large audience. 
This recital was further evidence of the splendid work be- 
ing done at the Brilliant-Liven School. At this program 
four unusual youngsters of six—Edithe Kosh, Florence 
Panter, Virginia Mesirow and Anita Olefsky—showed the 
remarkable results Mme. Brilliant-Liven obtains from the 
very young. The more advanced students, who reflected 
Mme. Liven’s artistic training, were Clara Schneider, Ade- 
line Greenstein, Ruth Dworkin, Rose Goldberg and that 
gifted young artist, Rosalyn Tureck. Others doing credit- 
able work were Violet Koffman and Leybush Nathanson. 

The violinists, who proved worthy products of Mr. 
Liven’s teaching, were Joseph Jerome, (the Accolay Concerto 
in A minor) and Bernice Lev, who gave an exceptional 
performance of the Veracini D minor Sonata. 

Musicat-Art Funp Society 

At the final musical interpretative program of the sea- 
son of the Musical Art Fund Society, at the Blackstone 
Hotel, on May 27, the story of the opera Pagliacci was 
told by the president, Mrs. Robert Nathan, and the respec 
tive parts were sung by Mae Rosenwald Herbst, soprano, 
and Mario Carboni, baritone, with Isaac Van Grove at the 
piano 

According to Mrs. Nathan, these programs have been 
planned to give the public a better understanding and great- 
er appreciation of opera, thereby building the foundation 
for opera audiences. The society, organized two years ago, 
has grown from a small group of women patrons of music 
to a membership of more than one hundred actively inter- 
ested in the promotion of opera. Not alone does this am- 
bitious group encourage an appreciation of music, but they 
maintain a scholarship fund to aid students of proved abil- 
ity. 

Baroness Von TurRK-ROHN STUDENTS 

Students of Baroness Olga Von Turk-Rohn have been 
engaged for the Passion Play Sublime, to be given at the 
Auditorium Theater, beginning June 24. 

Louise St. JouN WesTervELT PresENTS PuPIiLs 

Pupils of Louise St. John Westervelt presented a splendid 
program at Columbia School Recital Hall on May 28, in 
which they demonstrated why she is one of the busiest 
voice teachers in Chicago. Miss Westervelt’s pupils sing 
artistically, with style and intelligence and know how to 
project the words so as to make them understandable. On 
this occasion many promising young voices were heard be- 
sides the usual goodly number of advanced students. Vir- 
ginia Banford and Jeuel Prosser, who are in the profes- 
sional class, did especially fine singing and proved worthy 
disciples of the Louise St. John Westervelt method. Miss 
Banford offered Micaela’s aria from Carmen, and numbers 
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Grolle Nicht, Brahms’ Vergebliches Standchen, Gretchan- 
inoff’s O’er the Steppe and Saar’s The Vagrant were the 
offerings of Miss Prosser, who also sang in place of Bettye 
Hill, indisposed. Others taking part were Cecilia Lafis, 
Lois Bailey, Marie Hoernecke, Bernice Klein Cohen, Alice 
Wildes, Virginia Salek, Lorraince Zuegel and Kathryn Pit- 
tenger. A trio, made up of the Misses \Pittenger, Zuegel and 
Prosser, accomplished some fine singing in Carter’s Vesper 
Song, The Spinning Chorus from the Flying Dutchman 
and in numbers by Clokey, and Fletcher. 
ViTaLy SCHNEE’s Pupits IN ARTISTS SERIES 

Three talented pupils of Vitaly Schnee are engaged to 
— in the Junior Artists Series at Lyon & Healy Hall, 

Edward Brody, Joseph Markin and Frieda Wilson furnish- 
ing the June 24 program in the series. 

Busy WaLTer Spry Purpits 

Pupils of Walter Spry who will appear in commencement 
week programs at the Columbia School of Music are Chris- 
tine Robinson, who will play on June 8, at Curtiss Hall, on 
the honor program for children; Grace Good, who appears 
in the composition class program at Columbia School on 
June 12 and at the commencement concert at Orchestra 
Hall on June 14; Marion Hall, who will take part in the 
ensemble class concert on June 13; and Evelyn Goetz, who 
will play at the commencement exercises at Murphy 
Memorial Hall on June 15. 

SopH1a Briviiant-Liven Pupit 1n Concert 

During the week of June 17, Evelyn Shapiro, a gifted 
artist student of Sophia Brilliant-Liven, will furnish the 
program in the Lyon & Healy Artist Series. Miss Shapiro 
will play the Italian Concerto by Bach, Sonatas by Scar- 
latti and Schumann, besides numbers by Chopin, Liszt, 
Ravel, Ibert, Liadow, Glazounow and Moszkowski. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The School of Opera presented acts from Mignon and 
Carmen in English and La Forza del Destino and Traviata 
in Italian on June 4, in Kimball Hall. Members of the 
Birute Lithuanian Choral Society took part in the presen- 
tation. 

The contest for the Wanieck annual scholarship in the 
American Conservatory was held on May 27, Allen Spencer 
officiating as judge. The winners were Vera Gillette, one- 
half yearly scholarship private lessons, and Vincent Micare, 
a full year’s interpretation class scholarship. Both scholar- 
ships are with Kurt Wanieck of the piano faculty. 

Piano pupils of Esther Hirschberg-Pollak appeared in a 
program in the Studio Theater on the evening of May 25. 

Vera Borchert presented her piano pupils in recital in 
Studio Theater on May 26. 

Piano pupils of Annelle Keane were presented in recital 
in Conservatory Hall in solo and concerted numbers on 
May 31. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Gould Heard at Cincinnati Festival 


When Herbert Gould appeared this year at the Cincin- 
nati May Festival, the Commercial Tribune expressed the 
opinion that he was in splendid voice, “and for Mr. Gould 
that means a deep, smooth richness and satisfying solidarity.” 

Mr. Gould was first heard in the Bach Magnificat, the 
critic of the Enquirer writing of him as follows: “Few bass 
voices have the resonance that Herbert Gould’s has, and 
still fewer bassos have the intelligence so accurately to 
direct the vocal organ in its flights of eloquence.” He 
further declared that Mr. Gould displayed that show of 
confidence and manifestation of expertness for which he has 
been known and liked in Cincinnati in former years, both 
in festival concerts and opera. “High or low, the Gould 
voice registers firmly, it carries to the far reaches of the 
hall. The Quia Fecit air could not have been better sung. 
It was one of the high lights of the Magnificat performance.” 

Of his appearance in King David, the Times-Star re- 
ferred to Mr. Gould as a gifted narrator and one of the 
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stars of the performance, stating, “Mr. Gould, elegant of 
diction, dramatic with rich-toned, attuned speaking voice, 
read the linking text with artistic and vocal authority,” 

while in his miscellaneous solo numbers, the press spoke 
equally well of Mr. Gould’s efforts, the Commercial Tribune 
noting that his generous, rich round tones, good diction and 
a comfortable depth made his singing altogether delightful. 


Dambmann Pupils Give Recital 


A very enjoyable concert was given on May 12 at Chalif’s 
Salon, New York, by professional and junior pupils of 
Emma A. Dambmann, well known vocal teacher, assisted 
by Edna Musa, pianist, and Joseph Stetkewicz, violinist. 
Jean Rouse and Mae Lang were at the piano. 

The interesting program reflected credit on pupils and 
teacher, held a large audience to the end, and drew enthu- 
siastic applause. The voices showed pleasing quality, clear 
enunciation, excellent breath control, mastery of legato and 











EMMA A. DAMBMANN 


equalization of tone. Among those appearing were Louise 
and Dolores Gatto, accomplished. singers and soloists at 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Yonkers, N. Y. Edna Roeb- 
ling has a beautiful soprano voice. Aznive Telfeyan has a 
fine dramatic mezzo soprano, and sang Gounod’s Ave Maria 
expressively. Claire Schwahn, twelve years old, has a clear 
ringing voice, and sang with expression, accompanying her- 
self in two numbers. Frances Haggerty displayed a flexible 
coloratura soprano and excellent tone production in Handel’s 
Largo, and the aria Je Veux Vivre (Gounod). Hedwig 
Schreiber, Anna Wilkinson and Veva Deal Phelps, accom- 
plished singers, were enthusiastically applauded. Miss Musa’s 
piano solos were much applauded. 

During the intermission, Mme. Dambmann was presented 
by the pupils with a large basket of flowers, and a miniature 
grand piano filled with gold pieces, as a token of apprecia- 
tion of her efforts, the presentation being made by Jean 
Rouse. One must mention the attractive young ushers, 
Mary Sue Chadwick, Rose Gatto, Wendy Greene and Nuritza 
Telfeyan. Emma Thursby, distinguished singer, was intro- 
duced to the audience by Mme. Dambmann in a cordial and 
complimentary speech. 


Juilliard Announces Fellowship Awards 


The Juilliard Graduate School of Music in New York 
announces that, as a result of examinations held during the 
week of May 13, twenty fellowships were awarded, in the 
departments of piano, voice and violin. 

The list of appointments is as follows: Vera Brodsky, 
Lina Nerenberg, Marguerite Porter, Mary Reynolds, Earl 
Rymer, Clara Teitelbaum, Ruby K. Tilton and Vahan 
Zorian, in piano; Paul D. Beltz, Robert Betts, Clyde 
Dengler, Margaret Johnson, Helen Lockwood, Alma Michel- 
ini, Alma Milstead and Sidney Smith, voice; Eldridge Bryd 
Eliot, Alice Erickson, Harry Glickman and Eugenia Weller- 
son, violin. 


Teachers’ Certificates Awarded at Peabody 


Otto Ortmann, director, announces that this year the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore awarded the 
teachers’ certificate to twenty-seven students, representing 
eleven states and one foreign country. The certificates were 
presented on May 31 by Lawrason Riggs, president of the 
board of trustees, and among those who received them were 
Lawrence A. Petran, the only student to be awarded the 
diploma this year, and Emily Blair, the first one granted 
the Bachelor of Music degree. There also were nineteen 
students from the piano department—one in violin; one in 
organ, four in voice, and two in harmony. 


Marietta Bitter Sails 


Marietta Bitter sailed on May 11 for England, where 
she will fulfill concert engagements. She will return to 
the United States the end of July for a Western tour. 
Miss Bitter is a member of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble 
and the Lawrence Harp Quintette, and also assistant editor 
of Eolus, music review. 
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Viola Klaiss, Organist, Commended 
Viola Klaiss, organist at the new Commodore Theater in 
Philadelphia, is the only woman organ soloist appearing 
under the auspices of the Stanley Company and as such 




















VIOLA KLAISS 


has been heard numerous times in this company’s houses 
both in Philadelphia and Camden. 

Miss Klaiss has achieved splendid success in this field 
and has been highly commended for her “extraordinary 
ability.” Royd Morrison recently stated “with great pride” 
in the West Philadelphia News that Miss Klaiss brings 
“good favor” to the Commodore Theater. In his opinion 
“she ranks as the foremost woman organist, bringing to 
the organ what Josef Hofmann brings to the piano, her 
flawless playing and her unique technic winning for her 
resounding fame wherever she is heard.” Mr. Morrison 
further declared that Miss Klaiss is possessed of unusual 
musical temperament, and that her programs are models of 
musical arrangements, either for orchestral presentation or 
as solo instrument. 


Opera at Verona 


Announcement is made that this summer there will be 
opera again at the Arena of Verona, and already prepara- 
tions have been made for the presentation of Isabeau and 
Faust. Director Armani has been elected as conductor of 
the orchestra. 

Opera Club of the Oranges Begins Auspiciously 

On May 20, at the Woman’s Club, East Orange, N. J., 
the newly-formed Opera Club of the Oranges presented an 
operatic program preliminary to next season’s activities, 
which will include performances of Pagliacci, Cavalleria 
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Rusticana and Boccaccio. This concert was under the direc- 
tion of Louis Dornay, with Betsy Culp presiding at the 
piano, assisted by an instrumental ensemble. Most of the 
acts were in costume with special stage settings. 


Emma Otero in Cuba 


Emma Otero, young coloratura soprano and protegée of 
President Machado of Cuba and Beniamino Gigli, Metro- 
politan tenor, went to Havana on May 4 to attend the 
inauguration of President Machado, who was re-elected for 
another term. 

Miss Otero sang at the Presidential palace on May 20 
and on May 22 appeared in a special performance of the 
Barber of Seville at the National Theater, given by Pres- 
ident Machado for his guests. Miss Otero returned to the 
States on June 4, bringing new laurels for her fine talent. 


Hackett “a Striking Musical Revelation” 


One of the recent successes scored by Arthur Hackett 
in a season marked by a series of praiseworthy appear- 
ances for the tenor, was at a recital for the Contemporary 
Club of Newark, N. J. The critic of the Sunday Call 
headed the review, “Hackett Shows Mastery,” and then 
referred to his singing as “a most striking musical revela- 
tion” that brought forth thunderous applause from the 
audience. 

Mr. Hackett also sang at the opening ceremonies of the 
new Woodrow Wilson Hotel i in New Brunswick, N. ie 
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John Doane Sails 


John Doane, who sailed for Europe on May 29, plans 
to be away about three months, most of his time to be spent 
in Paris, where he will work with Van Giesen on voice. 

At his closing recital of the season Mr. Doane presented 
the following pupils: Myra Dorrance, soprano; Helen 
Bainbridge, Barbara Greenough and Margaret Olsen, lyric 
sopranos; Esther Ott, dramatic soprano, and Alexander 
Brockman, tenor, assisted by Mabel Farrar, violinist, and 
Edward Hart, pianist-accompanist. 


Francis Rogers’ Season Ends 

Francis Rogers will close his studio today, June 8, and 
go to his home at Shinnecock Hills, L. I., for the summer. 
He will return to New York, October 1, to resume teach- 
ing of singing both in his studio and at the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School of Music. 

On May 24 Mr. Rogers gave a short talk on the study 
of singing at a meeting of the Town Hall Club. He re- 
cently was made a governor of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater at Stratford-on-Avon, England. 


Maazel to Come Here in Fail 


Recitals in Sweden, Norway and Denmark are being ar- 
ranged for Maazel for next season by his European manager, 
George Albert Bachaus. The pianist will play in Europe 
from September 15 to October 15, following which he will 
sail for the United States, to be heard in the early fall. 


LUCIE CAFF ARET 


Pianist 


RECENT AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN COMMENTS: 


NEW YORK: 


She is intrinsically an artist of unusual gifts and individuality—Olin Downes in N. Y. Times. 


It was a relief and a surprise for the ever-seeking critic to find a piano talent so secure and 
well trained as that of this player—Leonard Liebling in N. Y. American. 


She played brilliantly with a beautiful application of color and nuance and with admirable 


technique.—N. Y. Sun. 
BERLIN: 


Clear understanding, elasticity, energy and absolute certainty marked her distinctive interpre- 


tation of the interesting Saint-Saéns Concerto —B. Z. am 
She gave a rhythmical and spirited performance. 
— wand wae with temperament, dexterity and skill. 


Mittag. 
She played brilliantly —Vossische Zeitung. 
Again displayed technical finish by playing 


herzo with a surprising facility, showing that her hands were equally adapted for the 
ante passages of the next movement.—Berliner Borsenceitung. 


The artist has variously shown power as well as tenderness, a perfection of technique which 
was confirmed by the excellent impression and success she made.—Berlin Vorwarts. 


She can confidently be counted among the finest representatives of piano players, for she com- 
bines power with technical mastery.—Berlin Signale. 


PARIS: 


The marvelous and subtle evenness of the pianist’s playing is maintained throughout without 
difficulty, for she plays with a confidence that she conveys to her hearers.—Paris Comoedia. 


After a long absence Miss Caffaret has returned, again demonstrating her perfect technical 


qualities. Her rendition of Roussel’s 
clarity—Paris Figaro. 


“Sonatine” was a treat to hear for its remarkable 


For Open Dates and Terms saddled to: 


Steinway Piano 


Concert Management 


Daniel Mayer 78 
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Young American Pianist, Rock Ferris, 


Has Had Many Advantages 


Has Toured Europe and Is Now in South America 


Rock Ferris, the young pianist whom European critics 
have received with enthusiasm, is a New Yorker. Despite 
the several years that he has spent in Europe he has lost 
none of the definite characteristics which make an American 
an American—a certain irresistible charm and ease of man- 
ner, a personal modesty which hampers his speaking about 
himself and his accomplishments, and a boundless energy 
with a big goal. 

Mr. Ferris showed pianistic abilities at a very early age; 
in fact, he says he was actually “tiny” when a desire to play 
the piano was a very strong urge in his consciousness. 

Of course, like every other child, he had to begin his 
studies with someone; who that person was Mr. Ferris 
did not divulge, nor did we pry into that secret past, because 
it has come to our observation that until men are very old 
they do not like to speak of their childhood. However, we 
did learn that Mr. Ferris went to preparatory school at 
Andover Academy, where he was under the guidance of 
Carl Stasney. The regime there was an exacting one, ac- 
cording to the artist, for Professor Stasney was a pupil of 
Liszt and had learned from the master what real accomplish- 
ment and the attendant hard work mean 

The pianist’s appreciation of this teacher can best be 
gathered by his own expression, a purely American col- 
loquialism, but one which cannot be surpassed for accuracy 
of meaning: “Stasney was a knock-out!” We understocd 
exactly what Mr. Ferris meant and there was no doubting 
him.... “From him I not only learned the piano but 
also had an excellent course in dodging . . . everything in 
the room had its turn in being thrown at me!” 

Came the time for him to go to the University, and he 
was sent to Syracuse. There he came under the guidance 
of Adolf Fry, and he worked with that pedagogue for a num- 
ber of years. There followed the trip to Europe, which 
resulted in four years of work and pleasure, of which we 
feel confident Mr. Ferris is an able partaker. His work 
was centered in Paris where he placed himself under the 
distinguished master, Philipp; and to say that an artist has 
studied with him is another way of attesting that the person 
has a big talent. “I enjoyed my work with Philipp im- 
mensely,” Mr. Ferris assured us, “and they were two memor- 
able years which I spent in Paris. But I must also say that 
I cherish the year which I spent in Vienna, there studying 
with Jahnbeer, who I feel is unsurpassed from an interpre- 
tative standpoint.’ 

Jahnbeer is a woman; 
Ferris; so great that she remains modestly in the 
ground and is satisfied to work 

On asking the pianist what he did with his other year 
abroad he told us of a wonderful trip he had had, with ap- 
pearances in Salzburg, Munich, Vienna, Rome, Bologna, 
Berlin, Milan, Paris and London. 

Mr. Ferris related an amusing incident relative to his 
appearing in Salzburg, which he feels is a good joke on 
himself ; he decided that it might be a good plan, prepara- 
tory to appearing in some of the larger cities to “try out” 
his program in a smalier location, and he proposed the idea 
to his manager ; the latter enthusiastically complied. “Sure- 
ly,” said the manager, “I think Salzburg is just the place 
for such a stunt!” 

Salzburg was decided on; the evening before leaving, 
Mr. Ferris happened to be speaking to a friend and promi- 
nent artist who asked him where he was beginning his tour. 
Innocently, Mr. Ferris informed him that he was giving a 
“try out” program at Salzburg. Whereupon the friend, in 
amazement, exclaimed: ‘Great heavens, man, don’t you know 
that Salzburg has the reputation of being one of the most 
musical cities in Europe? 

Alas, for Mr. Ferris’ 
In fear and trembling he went to 
the Brahms sonata in F minor, 
new to the locality. He came out victorious, of course, 
but he says that he will never forget Salzburg, although 
prior to that concert he had not known that the place was 
in existence ! 

In Vienna the pianist also had the unique experience of 
presenting five compositions new to that music-loving public, 
and they happened to be some Respighi arrangements of 
ancient Italian works, one de Falla number and one by In- 
fanta. In London he presented four novelties, which were 


a great one according to Mr. 
back- 


nonchalantness and cool-headedness ! 
Salzburg where he ma 
‘and six numbers totally 





very much liked, and he is happy in the thought that he 
was able to afford so many people the opportunity of hearing 
new musical ideas. 

Mr. Ferris is particularly partial to the new Spanish com- 
posers; he enjoys their color, their rhythms, and he regrets 
that they are not more prolific. 

It was interesting to hear him tell of his happy trip to 
Italy, where he claims the people are as interested in con- 
certs as they are in operas, despite the many rumors one 
hears to the contrary. “I did not understand their cheering 
at first,” Mr. Ferris commented, “for it would break in on 
me in the midst of a work; if they liked the way I played 
a particular passage, there was no hesitancy in demonstrat- 
ing the fact right then and there; and while it may be a 
little disturbing, at first, there is the compensation in know- 
ing that these audiences listen with attention and with a 
sound musical knowledge. That is a real incentive for an 
artist to do his best.” 

The young pianist’s love of travel brought him to his 
native land for only a short period; on May 1 he sailed 
for South America where he will remain until October. On 
his return he will make some appearances in this country 
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when he feels certain that 


and will tour until January, 
i and he is doubly sure 


Europe will beckon to him again, 
that he will heed the call. 


Modern Music (May-June Issue) 


The May-June issue of Modern Music, the quarterly re- 
view published by the League of Composers, is at hand. 
It contains the following articles: The American Scene 
Changes (Irving Weil), Geneva—Another Disappointment 
ve Mooser), From a Composer’s Notebook (Aaron 
Copland), Heard in New York (Oscar Thompson), New 

ife in Berlin (Nikolai Lopatnikoff), Rediscovering the 
Dynamic Line (Marion Bauer), Hidden Irish Treasure 
(Henry Cowell). 

Mr. Weil makes some interesting remarks about the 
younger American composers of today. He says, among 
other things, that they express themselves in the musical 
idiom of today, and that, according to the critics, “the 
special crime of these young men seems to be the _exasperat- 
ing fact that they are their own contemporaries.’ He also 
says that nowhere does the business of finding reasons for 
the rejection of American music flourish so splendidly as 
in America. He then goes on to list a few of the names 
of the younger Americans, and takes up the matter of the 
Americanism of their music. He says, with great truth, 
one’s sense of nationality in the greatest music, although not 
at all vague, is nevertheless baffling to bring to book, to 
define. Mr. Weil then goes on to state that one begins to 
sense a distinctively American quality in some of the Amer- 
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ican music that has been written recently. That, if true, 
would be of the utmost importance, but this writer, for one, 
finds himself utterly unable to feel it. 

It is unfortunate that the League of Composers should 
advertise the fact that the Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music at Geneva was, as Mr. 
Mooser calls it, “another disappointment.” There are too 
many people among the general run of music lovers, espe- 
cially the reactionaries, who are all too willing and ready 
to scoff at the efforts of the International Society and of the 
composers represented at these festivals. Considering the 
fact that modern music and the various societies whose func- 
tion it is to support modern music are having a hard 
struggle for mere existence, it would seem in order for 
such societies to live up to the American tradition and be 
“boosters” rather than “knockers.” In this regard, it is 
not out of place to quote from an article in this same maga- 
zine by Aaron Copland. Mr. Copland says: “A well known 
Italian composer once told me that he thought the critical 
articles of Ernest Newman would retard the acceptance of 
modern music: by fifty years.” To this Mr. Copland adds 
the comment that Newman has had a more pernicious influ- 
ence on public opinion than other critics of his generation. 


Carl Rosa Opera Provides Good 
Fare for Liverpool 


Siegfried and Holbrooke’s Setting of Ellis’ Bronwen 
Finely Produced 


LiverPooL,.—The recent visit of the Carl Rosa Company 
to the Royal Court Theater was notable for the production 
of Siegfried and Josef Holbrooke’s setting of J. E. Ellis’ 
Bronwen, a work which vies with the former for length 
and difficulty; no light task, therefore, for a travelling or- 
ganization. The performance of Wagner’s work was, in 
many respects, remarkably good, but the same cannot be 
said of Bronwen, much of which is unduly exacting without 
being correspondingly effective. Imitating Wagner in his 
use of the lower brass Holbrooke is inclined to overdo it, 
so that the result is frequently more noisy than appropriate. 

Helen Ogilvie, who took the part of Bronwen, sang well 
and acted with intelligence, and the male characters, im- 
personated by William Boland (Bran), Robert Mawdesley 
(Cormac), Frederick Collier (Caradoc), played and sang 
with ample vigor, while Arthur Hammond conducted with a 
commendable absence of semaphoric display. 

The remainder of the repertory included Carmen, which 
gave Rispah Goodacre and Robert Naylor scope for their 
respective talents; also Tannhauser, in which the leading 
roles were very well given, Leslie Jones making an excel- 
lent Wolfram. The remaining operas were La Boheme, 
Madame Butterfly and Faust. The directors are to be con- 
gratulated on having assembled such an admirable corps of 
native singers and conductors, whose united energies ought 
to preserve the fortunes of the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
for many years to come. W. J. Bownen. 


Elza Tokman a Talented Child 


Elza Tokman, of Roxbury, Mass., is just a slip of child; 
she is only three years old and already gives definite signs 
of musical talents. On the violin she already plays the first 
position quite well and has mastered the Beethoven Minuet 
in G and a melody of Haydn; the first studies of Sevcik 
she also plays well and performs all of these by ear, as she 
is not yet able to read music. Little Elza can, according to 
her father, infallibly name the composer on hearing the 
chief themes of over fifty symphonic works, including the 
masters of the past as well as the moderns. Before her 
third birthday she had attended twenty concerts, and is also 
noted for the accuracy of her pitch. Little Elza comes of 
a musical family ; her mother is a first cousin of Heifetz, 
and her father is a vioiinist. 


Normand Lockwood Wins Fellowship 


The American Academy in Rome announces that the 
Horatio Parker Fellowship in musical composition has been 
awarded to Normand Lockwood of Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. 
Lockwood is twenty-three years old. He studied first 
under his father and uncle, and later with Otto J. Stahl 
and Earl V. Moore at the University School of Music in 
Ann Arbor. Since 1925 he has been studying with Ottorino 
Respighi in Rome and. Nadia Boulanger in Paris. He has 
had several large works performed. 
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Chicago American Opera Society’s Spring 
Luncheon 


Never before in the promotion of grand opera in English 
has such expression of solidity been given as by the speak- 
ers at the annual spring luncheon given by the American 
Opera Society of Chicago, in the grand ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel on May 27. Mrs. Benjamin F. Affleck, 
vice president, presided in the absence of the president, 
Mrs. Waller Borden. An excellent speech was made 
by Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, honorary president, who 
let it be understood that she is helping the American Opera 
Society with more substantial things than mere words. Mrs. 
McCormick, let it be said here, has done a great deal for 
Chicago, and American musicians at large have benefited 
greatly by her generosity. Her speech was that of a woman 
of wide vision, who, though making her home in Chicago, 
wants the American Opera Company to be a national organi- 
zation, and it is here predicted that the United States in 
the near future will have a national opera company. 

Mrs. Archibald Freer, founder of the American Opera 
Society, spoke about that society and made several mentions 
of the Bispham medal, which has already been awarded to 
twenty-seven American composers; the latest to be so 
honored being Walter Damrosch. 

An excellent talk was made by Harold Milligan, director 
of the National Music League, who in a few words hit the 
nail on the head, and whose remarks made a deep impression 
on all the listeners. He will act as salesman for the 
American Opera. 

Eric DeLamarter, representing Frederick Stock, said a 
few words on behalf of his chief. 

Walter Strong, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
showed in his short talk that he is as well informed on mat- 
ters of music as he is in international politics or on any 
other subject that deals with the history of the human race. 

Mrs. Harry Atwood, who was chairman of the luncheon 
made several salient remarks, which were much applauded. 

Vladimir Rosing, artistic director of the American Opera 
Company, was scheduled to give the facts regarding the 
company. He went much further, as his talk enlightened 
many of his hearers as to the future of that company, which 
is becoming a national institution in this country. 

Towards the end of the afternoon a program of songs 
was given by Natalie Hall, of the American Opera Com- 
pany, and Sophie Braslau. 

The guests of honor were Mrs. Archibald Freer, foun- 
der, American Opera Society; Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
president, National Federation of Music Clubs; Harold 
Milligan, director, National Music League; Eric DeLamar- 
ter, assistant conductor, Chicago Symphony Orchestra; 
Felix Borowski, Civic Music Association; Walter Dill 
Scott, president, Northwestern University; David Stevens, 
Chicago University; Dr. J. Lewis Browne, director of 
music, Board of Education; Mrs. William S. Hefferan, 
Board of Education; Allen D. Albert, Chicago World’s 
Fair; Godfrey Haggard, British Consul General; Frederick 
E. Brown, president, English Speaking Union; Frank F. 
Winans, president. Chicago Association of Cornmmerce; Mrs. 
Henry H. Hilton, president, Chicago Woman’s Club; Mrs. 
Murray Nelson, president, Woman’s City Club; Mrs. Rocke- 
feller McCormick, honorary president, American Opera 
Society; Mrs. Samuel Earle, president, National D. A. R.; 
Madam and Monsieur Paul Richard; Walter Strong, Chi- 
cago Daily News; Richard Finnegan, Chicago Journal; 
Homer Guck, Chicago Herald-Examiner; John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Chicago Tribune; Charles Moderwell, president, 
Union League Club; H. B. Cheney, president, Rotary Club; 
Arthur Perrow, president, Executive’s Club; Holland Fla- 
havan, president, Optimist Club; Will J. Bell, president, 
Hamilton Club; Howard L. Taylor, president, Concert 
Management, Arthur Judson, Inc.; Dr. Howard Hansen, 
director of the Eastman School of Music, and representa- 
tives of national committees of the American Opera Com- 
pany. 

Isaac Van Grove, formerly of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company and present director of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera, 
has been made conductor of the American Opera Com- 
pany, which will tour the country next season under the 
management of Arthur Judson, Inc., of which Howard L. 
Taylor is president. 


Mehan Studio Recitals Begin 


The first two of a series of five studio recitals planned 
by Mrs. John Dennis Mehan at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
were given by Helen Rae Short, soprano, May 28, and 
Dorothy Johnson, soprano, June 2. Others will be by 
Mildred, Elson, June 20; a general recital, June 23 and one 
by Leroy Weil, June 27 

Miss Short’s recital consisted of songs and stories in 
costume. She appeared first in a kiddie outfit, later in 
evening dress, and finally in little boy costume, white waist 
and biue panties, with teddy bear. Songs by Hadley, 
Hughes, John Barnes Wells and Eusebia Simpson (accom- 
panist of the evening) opened the program, and were sung 
with simple directness; Tick-Tock was the encore. The 
negro rhythm in two Strickland songs and the real feel- 
ing in Mornin’ on de Bayou, along with expressive colorful 
tones, made these noteworthy; Banjo Song followed. 
Wishin’ and Fishin’, a series of songs and stories in boy 
costume, closed the program, Miss Short showing later 
much humor and special gift for characterization. Long, 
continued applause expressed the general appreciation of 
the audience. Eusebia Simpson played accurate, effortless 
and sympathetic accompaniments, appearing also as solo 
pianist in pieces by Brahms and Chopin; clean-cut technic, 
singing touch and notable poise are hers. 


Russian-A merican Grand Opera Company 
Closes Season 


The final offering for the season of the Russian-American 
Grand Opera Company was Rubinstein’s The Demon. This 
work, which had its New York premiere in 1922, was per- 
formed on May 31 and June 1 at the Manhattan Opera 
House, where, during the year, the company has put on 
two other Russian operas, Eugen Onegin and The Tsar’s 
Bride. The cast of The Demon included Ivan Ivantzoff in 
the title role, Anna Lesetskaya as Tamara, Anna Savina as 
the Angel of Light, while M. Schwetz, I. Velikanoff and 
M. Grebenetsky were heard as Gudal, Sinodal as the ser- 
vitor, and Z. Ivanova as Governess. Fevesky conducted. 
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THE KRIENS SYMPHONY CLUB, WHICH IS COMPOSED OF 125 PLAYERS OF BOTH SEXES, UNDER 
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I See That 


Albert Spalding has been selected by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs to judge the violin contestants at the 
biennial convention 

Emerson Choral Club (Mildred Emerson, director and 
instructor) gave a musicale at Bellaire, L. L., on 
IO 














The 
vocal 
May 

The Goldman Band concerts begin on June 10 on The Mall 
in Central Park 

arle Laros is to take advance courses in orchestral con- 
ducting and in piano at the Berlin Institute of Music. 

John Doane sailed on May 29 to spend about three months 
abroad 

Ednah Cooke Smith has left for a trip to include California, 
Lake Louise and Vancouver. 

lwenty-seven students were awarded teachers’ certificates 
this year at the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

W. Warren Shaw will direct the vocal department of the 
University of Vermont Summer School from July 5 to 
August 15. 

Francis Rogers will spend the 
Shinnecock Hill, Long Island 

Che Juilliard Graduate School of 
fellowship awards 

dwin Orlando Swain is to sing The Messiah for the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, in Beston, on June 9. 

Anna Hamlin has returned from abroad 

Albert Stoessel has been reappointed conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society for New York for next vear 

Marvin Burr of Rochester has a large Buffalo class, where 
he gave a pupils’ recital recently with fine success. 
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has made twenty 
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THE DIRECTION OF CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


Kriens Symphony Club’s Annual Concert 


The 125 young folks comprising the personnel of the 
Kriens Symphony Club shone principally in their animated 
vigor, at the annual concert in Carnegie Hall on May 23. 
Evincing much study of the Tschaikowsky fourth symphony, 
they played it with the enthusiasm of youthful spirit; espe- 
cially was the young miss who played the kettledrums 
full of life, her attacks and rhythm being exact at all times. 
The seven trumpets, too, were heard as well as seen at 
all times. The audience warmly applauded the various 
movements, the pizzicato being particularly well performed, 
and the closing movement brought a stirring climax, after 
which came the presentation of flowers and wreath to 
Conductor Kriens. 

Eunice Howard played the Schumann piano concerto well, 
with contrasting display and expression, her chord-work, 
octaves and other technical moments showing mastery; she, 
too, received floral offerings, the orchestra doing well in 
the difficult accompaniment. Mr. Kriens’ new Overture 
Joyeuse, in manuscript, must have presented difficulties of 


reading to the players, but 
the players entered into its 
spirit, if not conquering all 
details, at least bringing out 
melodies of note. Erno 
Rapee’s Andante Dramatico 
and Iron Horse March were 
conducted by David Broek- 
man with spirit, the former 
proving very expressive mu- 
sic, the latter full of 
rhythmic melodiousness, and 
at the close there were many 
calls for both Mr. Kriens 
and Mr. Broekman. A large 
audience attended, the many 
friends and well wishers of 
the orchestra lavishing en- 
couraging applause. 


EUNICE HOWARD, 
who achieved SUCCESS as 
piano soloist with the Kriens 

Symphony Club. 





R. Leon Trick of Buffalo presented two artist pupils (pian- 
ists) in Twentieth Century Club Hall. 

Arthur Fickenscher conducted Samson et 
versity, Va. 

Charles A. Gries gave a pupils’ recital at Steinway Hall 
May 25. 

At the Malkin Conservatory concert, Washington Irving 
High School, New York, June 14, Joseph Malkin will 
conduct a string orchestra. 

The American Institute of Applied Music has issued a sylla- 
bus with details of the summer sessions. 

The new Fiqué Studios in Brooklyn had a housewarming 
party. 

Mrs. John Dennis Mehan has begun a series of five artist- 
pupils’ studio recitals in Carnegie Hall. 
Two closing Music-Education studio recitals 

May 23-25. 

Henrietta Speke-Seeley conducted the Saint Cecilia Choral 
Club in Calvary Baptist Church Radio Hour. 

3oris Levenson, summering at Brighton Beach, will visit his 
New York studio semi-weekly. 

The Verdi Club were guests at Miss Mason’s School, Tarry- 
town, May 25, when a light opera, pageant and riding 
events were enjoyed. 

Henry F. Seibert played the new organ at Princeton Uni- 
versity May 27. 

Many noted artists attended the reception recently given by 
Maazel at his Paris studio. 

Dr. G. de Koos, in an interview, tells of his ten years as 
concert manager. 

William MacPhail, leader of the Apollo Club of Minne- 
apolis, has won a big reputation as a choral conductor. 

Phyllis Kraeuter won high praise in recital at Lexington, Ky. 

Gigli was cheered in Budapest for his fine singing in La 
3oheme. 

Sdn Malo, violin virtuoso, was crowned with a golden laurel 
leaf after his concert in Panama, by a delegation of 
Laborites. 

Rosa Raisa had a triumph in Buenos Ayres, singing the 
title role in Turandot. 

Mischa Elman has been engaged by George Kugel for a 
number of concerts in Vienna, Budapest, and Holland. 

Leonora Corona was acclaimed in Budapest in Tosca. 


Dalilah at Uni- 


were given 


Chicago’s twenty-first North Shore Festival was a strikingly 
brilliant musical event. 

Manfred Malkin’s summer class in 
June 1. 

Maestro J. H. Duval is now teaching in Italy and will re- 
turn to the United States in the fall. 


repertory started on 








Rosa Ponselle astonished the Londoners again in a revival 
of La Gioconda on June 3. 

Leopold Stokowski will conduct half of the season of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, guest conductors filling the bal- 
ance of the schedule. 

The Guilmant Organ School, Dr. William C. Carl, director, 
will hold its commencement exercises on June 13 at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church. This will mark the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the school. 

The German-American singing societies recently held their 
twenty-seventh National Saengerfest in New York. 
Henry Hadley will conduct the Manhattan Orchestral So- 
ciety in two concerts at the New York Coliseum, Star- 
light Park, June 9 and 16, with Julia Claussen as soloist. 


Heckscher Foundation Orchestra Concert 

The third concert of the 1928-29 series given by the 
Hecksher Foundation Orchestra, Isidore Strassner, con- 
ductor, found the charming Children’s Theater filled with 
an appreciative audience on June 2. Some unusual solo per- 
formances were those of little Mae Rich, trumpeter, who 
added At Dawning, and David Novick, youthful violinist, 
Elsa Emge also giving pleasure through her excellent sing- 
ing of a Freischutz aria, also adding an encore. As to 
the orchestral numbers, all were done exceedingly well. 
Two movements from Beethoven’s eighth symphony and 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel music were probably most 
conspicuous as to ensemble and good playing, showing the 
increasingly fine results obtained by Mr. Strassner, nearly 
100 young people of both sexes being under his direction. 
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Splendid Programs Featured at Chicago's 
Twenty-first North Shore Festival 


Distinguished Soloists Participate in Notable Concerts—Chicago Symphony Orchestra Under 
Conductor Stock Wins Large Share of Honors—Children’s Chorus Finely Trained— 
Dean Lutkin Conducts A Capella Choir in Own Composition—Other Features 


The twenty-first music festival of the Chicago North 
Shore Festival Association took place at the Patten Gym- 
nasium of Northwestern University in Evanston from May 
27 to June 1. 

The opening night was given to Saint-Saens’ Samson 
and Delilah in concert form with distinguished soloists, 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the festival chorus of 
six hundred singers and the A Capella Choir, under the 
direction of Dean Lutkin. 

Though we like Samson and Delilah more as an ora- 
torio than as a grand opera, we cannot state that at any 
time during this performance were we aroused from our 
lethargy, and we noticed around us many heads nodding as 
though enjoying a quiet nap during the proceedings. 

Charles Marshall was entrusted with the tenor part and 
the brilliant American tenor once and for all should give 
up singing from the concert platform. On the operatic 





Important Features of the N. F. M. C. 
Convention at Boston, Mass, June 8-17 


Saturday, June 8 

Young Artists’ Preliminary Contest. Student 
Contest Finals. Young Artists’ Reception and 
Ball. 
Sunday, June 9 

Special Services in Historic Churches. Handel 
and Haydn Society, Thompson Stone, conductor; 
The Messiah. Soloists—Claire Maentz, Devora 
Nadworney, Charles Stratton, Edwin S. Swain. 
Commemoration Service and visit to the Lowell 
Mason house. Young Artists’ Contest Finals. 
Monday, June 10 

Opening of the Convention, Imperial Ballroom, 
Hotel Statler, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, na- 
tional president, presiding. Choir of the Perkins 
Institute and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Edwin L. Gardiner, conductor. Pageant of States 
and Official Banquet (Elly Ney, pianist; Seattle 
Orpheon, Edward Fairbourn, conductor.) 
Tuesday, June 11 

Extension Breakfast and Luncheon, Mrs. E. J. 
Ottaway, chairman. Boston Public School Festi- 
val. Women’s Choral Society of Portland, Me., 
Rupert Neily, conductor. Wednesday Afternoon 
Choral Club of Bridgeport, Conn., Frank Kas- 
schau, conductor. State Chorus of Providence, 
R. I., Wassili Leps, conductor. 
Wednesday, June 12 

Educational Day—Mrs. F. A. Seiberling. Pfohl 
Family Ensemble. Mrs. Edward P. Moore, pianist. 
St. Ambrose Quartet. Two-Piano Recital—Hein- 
rich Gebhardt and Richard Platt. Chamber Or- 
chestra, Nicolas Slonimsky, conductor, Gertrude 
Ehrhart, soprano. “Pop” Concert, Alfredo 
Casella, conductor. Past Presidents’ Assembly 
Banquet and Historic Program. 
Thursday, June 13 

American Music Conference. Choral Confer- 
ence. Ethelbert Nevin Chorus, Sanford, Me., 
Cora Pierce Richmond, conductor. Octavo Club 
Chorus, Norristown, Pa., Marion G. Spangler, 
conductor. Greensboro College Chorus. Rossini 
Club Chorus, Portland, Me., Marion Wentworth 
Theis, conductor. The Polyphonic Society, Port- 
land, Me., Alfred Brinkler, conductor. The Men- 
delssohn Glee Club of Worcester, J. Fritz Hartz, 
conductor. International and Press Dinner, Mrs. 
Helen Harrison Mills, Chairman. 
Friday, June 14 

Music in Religious Sitecstienctiunn W. Ma- 
bee. Combined Choirs of Temple Israel. Dur- 
ham Choir, Durham, N. C., W. P. Twaddell, di- 
rector. New England Conservatory of Music 
Orchestra, Wallace Goodrich, conductor. Straw- 
bridge & Clothier Company Chorus, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dr. Herbert J. Tily, director. The Lyric 
Male Chorus of Milwaukee, Wis., Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, director. New England Federated Male 
Glee Clubs. 12-Piano Ensemble, Stuart Mason, 
director. 
Saturday, June 15 

Junior Day. 
Sunday, June 16 

Augustana College Choir, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Carl R. Youngdahl, director. Bridgeport Oratorio 
Society. New York Chamber Music Society, 
Caroline Beebe, director. Society for the Preser- 
vation of Spirituals. 
Monday, June 17 

Sea Voyage to Historic Plymouth. Pilgrims of 
Destiny, choral drama (Gena Branscombe). North 
Shore Festival Chorus, Arthur B. Keene, conduc- 
tor. The Plymouth Men’s Glee Club, George 
Brown, director. The Plymouth Women’s Club 
Chorus, Mrs. Francis Buck, director. Public 
School Chorus of Plymouth, Mrs. Francis Buck, 
director. 











stage, as a member of the Chicago Civic Opera, his work 
is far more effective; but deprived of an operatic conductor 
to support him and minus the scenery and all the parapher- 
nalia of the operatic stage, his singing and his delivery lack 
grandeur and he was a rather sad Samson. 

Due to the death of Cyrena Van Gordon’s mother, the 
part of Delilah, which had been reserved for that eminent 
artist, was taken at the eleventh hour by Nevada Van der 
Veer. This distinguished oratorio singer might be called, 
in baseball parlance, an excellent pinch-hitter, as at both 
the Ann Arbor and the Evanston festivals she replaced 
other singers at the last moment, gaining the complete 
esteem of the public. Mme. Van der Veer was unfortunate 
in the accompaniment given her, especially in her first aria 
where the orchestra committed so many faults that the 
singer was fortunate to finish the aria on the right key. 
The orchestra should not be blamed either, as that body 
of symphony players has performed the score so often at 
Ravinia that the mishap should be placed elsewhere; the 
men did not understand the command of Conductor Lutkin 
and for a few seconds it seemed that a disaster was un- 
avoidable. However, all is well that ends well, and it 
was amidst thunderous plaudits that the aria ended. 

Richard Bonelli was gorgeous as the high priest; like- 
wise Herbert Gould as Abimelech and An Old Hebrew. 

SEconD CONCERT 

Are the people of Evanston and Chicago saturated with 
music during the season or is the North Shore Festival 
not as popular today as in the years gone by is a question for 
others to answer. We were shocked to notice many empty 
seats throughout the house—on the right, on the left, in 
the center, in the back—everywhere were seats which 
should have been occupied, especially since there were such 
worthy soloists as Frderick Stock and his orchestra, Efrem 
Zimbalist, and Gina Pinnera, a newcomer, whose reputa- 
tion had preceded her to the shores of Lake Michigan. 

The program was auspiciously opened with a beautiful 
reading of Goldmark’s In Springtime Overture by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Stock. Then came 
Mme. Pinnera, who sang the difficult Casta Diva aria from 
Norma. This number with all its intricacies is not (despite 
what sopranos of today may think of it) a number that 
goes over big, except when sung as it was by Mme. Pinnera. 
Four sopranos of note, who have appeared this season in 
Chicago, have sung the same number, which seems to be 
in vogue just now. Why, only they know; unless they 
want to prove that they too can sing that number, which 
for many years was a notorious stumbling block. That 
the public enjoyed Mme. Pinnera was demonstrated by the 
ovation tendered her at the conclusion of the number, when 
after many recalls she finally consented to give an encore, 
which was Briinnhilde’s War Cry from Walkiire. In this 
Mme. Pinnera revealed herself in all her glory. As long 
reviews mean little, let it be said here that she reminded 
the writer of Mme. Nordica. A greater tribute could not 
be accorded, as Nordica’s singing of the War Cry was 
something not to be forgotten in a lifetime. 

The orchestra then played Bloch’s America, which made 
a tremendous hit. The audience was most exuberant in 

(Continued on page 36) 


ENRICO ROSATI, 

eminent teacher of Gigli and Lauri-Volpi of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; of Giuse bpe Barsotti, tenor of 
the San Carlo Company, and who ts now giving to the 
music world two other artists—Santa Biondo, who will 
be with the Metropolitan Opera next season, and Emma 
Otero, phenomenal young coloratura, who will make her 
New York debut at Carnegie Hall October 14. About 
two weeks ago Miss Otero made a sensational appear- 
ance in Havana, her home, when she sang Rosina in The 
Barber of Seville at a gala performance in honor of 
President Machado, whose protegeé she is; the previous 
evening she had received the praise of the public for 
her singing at the large Capitol Theater. Great things 
are predicted for Miss Otero, who has a voice of great 
beauty and extraordinary technical development. 

Miss Biondo is a young dramatic soprano, who, while 
she is an Italian, has been in this country for many years. 
Two days previous to making her audition at the Metro- 
politan, Miss Biondo was heard by Toscanini, who said 
that she had a voice of beautiful color, great warmth, 
rich timbre and a very even register. “I am deeply 
touched in hearing you sing,’ the great Maestro said 
to Miss Biondo, who prizes his words as the greatest 
compliment she has ever received. Maestro Rosati is 
happy in the achievements and promise of his young 

talents. 





Gift of Rare Music to Philadelphia Library 


Announcement was made last Saturday of thie tendering 
of the Symphony Club collection of rare and valuable music 
scores, one of the largest in the world, as a gift to the Free 
Library of Philadelphia. The donor of the collection, 
which is said to be worth $500,000, is Edwin A. Fleisher, 
founder of the Symphony Club, an organization which aims 
to encourage the study of music and to foster the develop- 
ment of youthful artists. Acceptance of the gift will be 
considered by the library directors at their next meeting 
in July. 





News 


Flashes :~ 








Gigli Masia in Tosca 


(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Budapest, Hungary, May 29.—Gigli’s singing in 
Tosca was an absolute triumph. The great tenor 
was obliged to repeat the big aria in the third act 
three times, so tumultuous was the applause. S&S. 
* * * 
Budapest Cheers Gigli in La Boheme 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Budapest, June 1.—Last night Gigli sang at the 
Teatro dell’ Opera in La Boheme. The theatre 
was entirely sold out. The public was most en- 
thusiastic and Gigli was obliged to repeat the 
Racconto aria in the first act. Ss. 


Vienna eee: Gigli Ovation 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Vienna, June 5.—Gigli’s performance last night 
in Boheme at Staatsoper an unprecedented suc- 
cess. Obliged to repeat Racconto aria in first act. 
Theater entirely sold out. M. 
* * * 


Schipa Proud Father of Another Daughter 


On Monday, Evans & Salter received the fol- 
lowing cable from Tito Schipa, who is now appear- 
ing in opera at Florence, Italy: sy have another 
girl bravissima. Hope business is good for next 
season. Regards.” ye from Schipa’s home in 
Beverly Hills, Cal., where the new daughter was 
born last Saturday, June 1, came the following 
wire dictated by Mrs. Schipa: “Not Tito Junior, 
tenor, but Giuliana, coloratura soprano, arrived 
last night. All well.” 


Weve pray in Budapest 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Budapest, May 27—Leonora Corona achieved a 


veritable triumph in her appearance here in Tosca. 


Longone. 
* * * 


Kugel Engages Mischa Elman 


Word has been received that George Kugel, of 
Vienna, has engaged Mischa Elman for a number 
of concerts in Vienna, Budapest and Holland dur- 
ing October and November of this year. 4 if 

* + * 


Raisa Triumphs in Buenos Aires 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Buenos Aires, May 30.—Raisa’s re-entree in Tu- 
randot after several years absence from our midst 
was a triumph with both public and press. The 
Colon Theater was packed to capacity by those 
wishing to hear their idol again. B. 
* * * 


San Malo Delights Crowds in Panama 


Charles L. Wagner, manager of San Malo, vio- 
linist, received word from the manager in Balboa 
that the following cable had been sent out by the 
Associated Press in reference to San Malo’s Pa- 
nama success: “Panama people represented by 
labor organizations paid tribute to San Malo, 
violin virtuoso, at special recital in the National 
Theatre. Before an immense audience which 
jammed the theatre, San Malo was crowned with 
a golden laurel wreath by a delegation of Labor- 
ites, as the highest exponent of Latin American 
art.” 
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Edison is hunting for a new genius. So is music. 
a 
“Music is the art most near to tears and mem- 
ory.”—Oscar Wilde. 
ons 
“A clergyman has described jazz as the music of 
savage orgies. Others say it is merely a bad case 
of noise in a hurry.”—-From Punch, London. 
a 
One of the greatest organs ever made in this coun- 
try is being installed in Carnegie Hall by George 
Kilgen & Son. It will require twelve freight cars to 
bring the parts to New York. Some of the pipes are 
thirty-two feet long, almost four feet in diameter, 
and weigh five tons. So much for the oft-recurring 
and disquieting rumors of the impending demolition 
of dear old “Carnegie.” 
Re ll ciaeiepaensins 
Albert Spalding is to act as judge of the violin 
contestants at the biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. It is altogether 
laudable to choose artists of Mr. Spalding’s distinc- 
tion to officiate in such matters, but the question sug- 
gests itself as to whether the contestants would not 
be able to give better account of themselves before 
less dazzling judges. 
HO 
According to the New York Times, America can 
claim still another eminent foreign musician as one 
of her residents. Says the Times: “The recent con- 
troversy between Willem Mengelberg and the Dutch 
fiscal authorities, who tried to collect taxes on the 
conductor’s income in foreign countries, has been 
settled to the latter’s satisfaction. The court ruled 
that Mr. Mengelberg’s residence was in America and 
that he was but a re musician’ in Amsterdam.” 
The Manhattan teeta Orchestra, of one 
hundred musicians, with Henry Hadley as conduc- 
tor, will present a series of concerts at popular prices 
in New York at the Coliseum Starlight Park, be- 
ginning June 9. It is purely a co-operative plan and 
sprang from the musicians themselves. Such a 
movement deserves encouragement as there are so 
many music lovers who are ‘unable to hear the big- 
ger symphony concerts. The desire is present, but 
the means has not always been available. In select- 
ing Dr. Hadley as their head, a wise choice was 
made. No finer musician could have been secured. 
With his support, the enthusiasm of the musicians 
themselves, and a little public support, the idealistic 
organization ought to become permanent. The 
plan follows one used in Europe with success but 
is unique in this country, this being the only large 
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orchestra in America undertaking to function with- 
out a subsidy of any kind. 
ne ae SN 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra headed by 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, recently gave two concerts 
in Paris, the orchestra being highly acclaimed and 
its eminent conductor being hailed as the man of the 
hour. Of course “tout Paris” was present and gave 
the verdict. Tout Paris is always present—even in 
the circumscribed dimensions of drawing-rooms. It 
is rumored that Germany may seek to gain credit 
in the reparations budget for its artistic gifts to other 
nations, 
innintillainacaant 
One wonders if there is any truth in the statement 
which comes from Berlin that Toscanini, after this 
year, will confine himself solely to the conducting of 
symphony concerts, abandoning opera altogether? 
According to this statement, he announced that he 
was leaving La Scala and would conduct in Bay- 
reuth in 1930, and that he would conduct no other 
opera but Tristan after this year. Toscanini is no 
doubt as great a symphony conductor as he is an 
opera conductor, but why should he wish to confine 
his activities to only one phase of his art when he 
is such a past master of both? 
ears een 
That playing a great organ is an athletic as well as 
a musical feat is the well-founded contention of 
Lew White, chief organist of the Roxy Thea- 
ter. The occupation, like most callings, has 
also its commercial aspect, for, as Mr. White 
says, “the organist must peddle his way.” In filling 
the big Roxy auditorium with harmonious sound Mr. 
White estimates that he takes upward of 12,000 steps 
a week and he knows that he wears out a pair of 
rubber heels every four days—probably far ahead of 
the record of Johann Sebastian Bach and his con- 
temporaries, and of interest to those contemplating 
training for six-day bicycle races—also to O’Sulli- 
van’s and Goodyear’s. 


A. Linden, president of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company, created a sensation by announcing 
that there will be twenty-one symphony concerts in 
the University of Washington Stadium, semi-week- 
ly, commencing June 9. The concerts will be at 
popular prices and—will not be broadcast! Among 
the conductors will be Karl Krueger, Henry Had- 
ley, Alfred Hertz, Francesco Longo, Michael Pias- 
tro and R. Meredith Wilson. Paul Althouse, Ruth 
St. Denis, Mary Lewis, Elsa Alsen, Arthur Hack- 
ett and Alice Gentle will appear as soloists. Here is 
another grain of comfort for those constitutional 
mourners over the “lack of interest in music” on 
the part of the musical world in general, and those 
that do not hold out lucrative engagements to the 
“mourners” (always musicians) in particular. 

a 

The Goldman Band begins its season next Mon- 
day on the Mall, Central Park, where it will play 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays until August 18, 
with Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday concerts on 
the campus of New York University. The band 
again will number sixty members and there have been 
few changes in the personnel. All of which is good 
news for the great New York audiences that have 
attended these concerts in the past and will attend 
them this year as before. The Goldman Band con- 
certs have become a classic feature in American 
music life, and have attained popularity second to 
none. The genial and talented conductor of the 
band knows what his public wants in the way of 
music, and the programs are a clever combination 
of serious and popular music that satisfies all tastes. 
It is pertinent at this time to say of Mr. Goldman: 
“Long may he wave.” 


Helen Chase is one of the vocal teachers and 
coaches who keep abreast of the times. With the 
coming of radio and the demand for good voices in 
light opera and the talkies, Miss Chase planned her 
pupils’ work to meet these requirements with the 
result that she now has many singing in light opera 
on Broadway and also on weekly radio hours. 
Her concert singers are having equal success and 
Miss Chase counts a number of prominent opera 
singers among those whom she coaches. It is not 
surprising that she was recently obliged to enlarge 
her New York studios in order to accommodate her 
large classes. She has also established a Sight Sing- 
ing and Repertory Class which is becoming very 
popular. In taking this step Miss Chase is equipping 
her singers thoroughly. During the class much valu- 
able advice as to auditions and public appearances, 
etc., is given to the students, and as a result they are 
— much attention and proving most bene- 
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The Pessimists 


Pessimism is nothing but another word for 
fear. When a man goes around telling other 
people his troubles and predicting that the good 
times are coming to an end, he is nothing more 
or less than the victim of his own lack of cour- 
age. 

Fear is a sort of habitual mania with some 
people, and it is almost inevitably the result of 
a sure and certain knowledge of their own ineffi- 
ciency. They lack courage because they know 
that if they take any unusual risk of any kind 
they will almost certainly fail. Where one man 
walks along the edge of a precipice scarcely con- 
scious of the fact that a fall would be disastrous, 
the victim of fear keeps away from the edge for 
the reason that he knows that his own fear would 
make him dizzy and cause him to topple over. 

These people are the pessimists of the earth, 
and a dangerous group they are, not only to 
themselves but also to the world at large. In- 
stead of speculating with life and casting their 
dice on the good green earth, they speculate on 
the eternal mystery of death and wonder how 
soon they will be driven to it, or how long their 
misery is to last until they are delivered by it. 
When panic comes, it is these fear-ridden indi- 
viduals who cause it. 

The pessimist is he who is personally not do- 
ing well. He sees in his own failure the failure 
of the world, and he believes that because he, 
himself, is accomplishing nothing the world at 
large must also be accomplishing nothing. He 
sees in the world’s joyous activity nothing but 
the nervous final struggle of people aware of 
their impending end. 

Just now there is a whole herd of pessimists 
in the corral of the music world, getting ready to 
stampede, bear down fences and barriers, and 
crash, struggling and gasping, over the precipice 
into the flood of annihilation. They predict (if 
they can get anyone to listen to them) that the 
concert business is coming to an end; that there 
will soon be no place in the world for the or- 
chestra player; that the theaters are about to 
close up; that Carnegie and Town Hall will 
have to be torn down because there will be no 
use for them; that the concert managers are on 
the verge of bankruptcy; that the cruel and rapa- 
cious radio and movietone people are in a con- 
spiracy to grind music and musicians under 
their robotian heels. 

These pessimists are a foolish and stupid lot. 
If they would only get to work and make some- 
thing of themselves they would soon find their 
pessimism disappearing. The trouble with them 
is that they are congenitally cowards, and that 
they are driving themselves through fear into 
even greater inefficiency than that with which 
they are by nature endowed. 

This editorial is not written for their benefit, 
for they are—many of them—beyond any bene- 
fit. It is written for the benefit of those who 
might or may be influenced by the rantings and 
ravings of these dangerous calamity howlers. 

When anyone says anything of a pessimistic 
sort it is well for us to consider the per- 
sonal animus that may be involved. It is al- 
ways easy to perceive the motive force that 
leads the boaster on to his rash statements. Self- 
love plus an inferiority complex are such famil- 
iar human failings that they are always instantly 
recognized except by the very young and the 
very gullible. But the pessimist expounds his 
views with citation of numerous presumably re- 
liable statistical facts, and these are likely to 
prove not only extremely convincing (if taken 
at their face value) but terrifying as well—like 
the scare heads in the tabloid press. 

It is always well to bear in mind that not even 
the reputed soothsayer knows anything what- 
ever about the future, and that, in spite of the 
panics of the past, our dear old world has man- 
aged to preserve its rotund figure, and shows no 
tendency to bant. In spite of the predicted hard 
times, times have steadily improved—and al- 
ways will. 





The Evanston, Ill., News Index carries a column 
headed “Ten Years Ago Today.” Under the date 
of May 6, 1919, we find the following: “John 
Doane, for five years professor of organ music at 
Northwestern University, and organist at the First 
Congregational Church, has accepted the position of 
organist at the Church of the Incarnation in New 
York City.” An interesting news item, and—well 
remembered. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


V eriati1ox7 s 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Paris, France 

John Coolidge, son of the ex-President, aspires to 
be a concert baritone, so the report runs. It is cer- 
tain that he did not inherit the singing voice from 
his distinguished dad, possessor of a speaking treble 
whose twang is one of the most nasal that ever came 
out of New England. 

The ex-President is not a devotee of the best mu- 
sic, and one might imagine him conversing as fol- 
lows with young John: 

John—“‘What ‘do you think of my program, 
father ?” 

Calvin (regarding the list of songs)—“I’ve never 
heard of any of these.” 

John—‘They are mostly classics.” 

Calvin—‘‘Any tune in them? I guess most people 
prefer tunes. I know I do.” 

John—“Well, you would like the melodies of 
Schubert, for one.” 

Calvin—“He’s a hundred years old, or something, 
isn’t he”? 

John—‘“No, he’s dead one hundred years.” 

Calvin—“Who’s this Bloch?” 

John—‘“He’s a Jewish composer.” 

Calvin—“That’s a good idea. You'll win the 
Jewish vote—I mean, the Jewish people will buy 
tickets. Got any Irish music on your program?” 

John—“Yes. The Ploughman’s Song. It is an 
old Irish——” 

Calvin—“Be careful there. You might run afoul 
of the Farm Relief opponents.” 

John—“Oh, I hardly think so, but suppose I sub- 
stitute Mother Machree instead ?” 

Calvin—“Fine. People always like those mammy 
songs. I’m glad, too, that you are using the music 
of this fellow Strauss. Everybody likes The Blue 
Danube.” 

John—“This is Richard Strauss. 
write The Blue Danube.” 

Calvin—“Well, most people wouldn’t know the 
difference. Can’t you put a couple of the old hymns 
Your grandparents used to be 


He didn’t 


on your program? 
very fond of them.” 
John—“Hymns are not sung at concerts. 
way, I’m doing an aria from The Messiah.” 
Calvin—“I don’t believe in putting the Messiah 
into opera.” 
John—“Have you ever heard of oratorio?” 


Any- 


Calvin—“No. The only Italian opera singer I 
know is Caruso. Your ma and I went to hear him 
in Boston. I couldn’t understand a word of his 
songs. By the way, I’m glad to see that you’ve got 
some pieces in English on this program. But if I 
were you, I wouldn’t sing The Little Grey Home in 
the West. It sounds too much like a boost for Cali- 
fornia, and you know how touchy the Florida folks 
are on that subject. I’d advise you, too, to go slow 
on that Old English Drinking Song. Hoover has 
won over a lot of new converts to Prohibition.” 

John—“How would it do for me to sing instead, 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes ?” 

Calvin—‘“Perfect.” 

John—“Did you notice my Russian group?” 

Calvin (reading closely )—‘Where ?” 

John—‘Moussorgsky, Arensky, Tschaikowsky.” 

Calvin—“I thought they were Italians. Lay off 
those Bolsheviks until Russia has paid her debts.” 

John—“How abgut this song by Franck?” 

Calvin—“Frank who?” 

John (takes program)—“‘Father, I suppose you 
don’t know German songs either, do you?” 

Calvin—‘“Certainly I do. Fritzie Boy, and Ach, 
du lieber Augustin. Well, son, what do you think 
of me as a music sharp?” 

John—“I think you ought to stick to politics and 
fishing.” 

eRe 

But let us be serious today. 

eRe 

What the tonal world needs most is a revised mu- 
sical dictionary, terse, lucid, and up to date. The 
old books of reference are involved and incorrect. 

Appended are some suggestions for a modern dic- 
tionary of music. These definitions, based on cur- 
rent musical conditions, have not been copyrighted, 
and are herewith gladly placed at the disposal of 
other patient searchers in the scientific aspects of 
music, to serve as a nucleus for addition and ampli- 
fication. 

Wherever possible, the terms have been embodied 
in a sentence to show their proper use: 

A—The sixth tone in the typical diatonic scale of 


C major. The tone A is often sung by tenors in 
place of high C, greatly to the delight of the audi- 
ence, which does not know the difference. 

Absolute Music—Absolute music is not always 
absolutely music. For “program music” a “pro- 
gram” is necessary. However, many persons could 
not recognize some very familiar examples of abso- 
lute music without a program. 

Accent—A severe blow dealt to the piano keys by 
either hand. 

Accompanist—The person who often changes the 
pitch of a piano during a singer’s performance, and 
is always to blame for the latter’s mistakes. 

Adagio—The favorite tempo of musical perform- 
ers who have no technic. 

Amateur—(See Pest). 

Anticipation—In music, as in life, often more 
pleasant than realization. 

Arpeggio (Ital.)—A form of torture inflicted on 
those who live above, below, or next to a vocal 
teacher. 

Ave Maria (Lat.)—Amateurs usually request 
“the Ave Maria” when they cannot think of any 
other piece. 

B Flat—(See A). 

Ballerina (Ital.)—A creature looked upon with 
disdain by jazz dancers. 

Barbiton—A Greek lyre. 
ican lyres, however. 

Baritone—Often a disappointed tenor. 

Baton (Fr.)—The stick with which conductors 
bat music into the heads of some listeners. 

Breakdown—A negro dance. However, at pupils’ 
concerts, breakdowns are often executed also by 
young white persons. 

Berceuse—A piece from Godard’s “Jocelyn.” (See 
Amateur. ) 

Bravura (Ital.)—A polite name for perspiration. 

Buehnenweihfestspiel (Ger.)—The abbreviation 
for Parsifal. 

Cacophony (obsolete). 

Cadenza—That part of a Liszt or Chopin com- 
position which often drives a pianist to prayer and 
to the pedal. 

Chorus—A body of persons who sing altogether, 
but not always together. 

Classic—A classic is a work of which the public 
speaks with admiration; in contradistinction to a 
“popular” work, or one which the public under- 
stands. 

Contrary Motion—A certain kind of counterpoint. 
There is also a “contrary motion” of the fingers, 
from which nervous pianists often suffer on the 
concert stage. 

Counterpoint—In a very restricted sense, the art 
of handling two or more voices without causing dis- 
cord. Giulio Gatti-Casazza is a great contrapuntist. 

Crook—A part of a trumpet, horn or bassoon. 
However, there are also other kinds of crooks in 
music. 

Deadhead—A preheasile species found at all con- 
certs. A deadhead is usually first on the scene and 
last away. He applauds least and criticises loudest. 
He has never been seen at a box office except for the 
purpose of presenting free passes. He always has 
the best seats for himself and spare tickets for his 
friends. 

Debut (Fr.)—A first appearance. Some artists 
are finished before their debut, and others after. 

Dactyl—A, metrical foot, with which some writers 
of popular song texts ought to be kicked. 

Demi-Soupir (Fr.)—Not as wicked as it reads. 
Means only an eighteenth rest. 

Descend—To pass from a higher to a lower pitch. 


We have many Amer- 


Singers often descend without the composer’s per- 


mission. 

Diapason (Gk.)—An octave. Horowitz’s diapa- 
sons are very rapid, clear, and brilliant. 

Diphtonia—A vocal anomaly, when, in singing, 
two tones are produced simultaneously. Sometimes 
a singer sings, but produces not even one tone simul- 
taneously. No name has yet been found for this 
in science. 

Dirge—A funeral hymn. Many pieces are dirges 
that were not written for funerals. 

Doctor of Music—A doctor of medicine needs pa- 
tients after he takes his degree; a doctor of music 
needs patience before he gets it. A doctor of music 
has nothing in common with a doctorer of music, or 
popular song composer. A doctor of music cannot 
set broken octaves. 


Ebollimento (Ital.)—A sudden and passionate ex- 
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pression of feeling. Thus: “When, the morning 
after his concert, the singer read the papers, he gave 
vent to several crackling ebollimentos.”’ 

Encore—A painful nuisance often perpetrated 
without sufficient cause by eager performers. 

Etude—“Butterfly” Etude, by Chopin. 
Amateur.) 

Fiochetto (Ital.)—Somewhat hoarse. A word be 
loved of grand opera managers. 

Flat—The board of health has been asked to stop 
singing in Harlem flats. The revered board should 
make a clean job of it by stopping also flats in Har- 
lem singing. 

Fughetto (Ital.)—A young fugue. 

Generoso (lItal.)—Generous, ample. Thus: 
“Some female Wagner singers are very generoso of 
girth.” 

Gut—Violin strings, made of sheep entrails, are 
called “catgut.” Is it because some violinists “‘meow” 
on the strings? 

Hanacca—A rapid Moravian dance. Thus: 
“Manager McSweeney trips the hanacca whenever 
he counts up the receipts after a McCormack con- 
cert.” 

Impresario (Ital.)—A musical 
wears a fur collar. 

Incrociamento (Ital.)—Crossing. Thus: “One 
should be very careful at the incrociamento of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street.” 

Kissar—Not a command, but a five stringed Abys- 
sinian lyre. 

Lantum—A large kind of hurdy-gurdy. Thus: 
“New York now fortunately possesses only very few 
lantums.” 

Largando (Ital.)—‘“Growing broader.” 
Generoso. ) 

Larigot (Fr.)—A kind of shepherd’s pipe. Thus: 
“The odor of a larigot is not as pleasant as that of 
a Corona.” 

Leap—In piano playing, a spring from one note 
or chord to another. Thus: “It is very unpleasant 
when a pianist leaps onto a wrong note or chord.” 

Liaison (Fr.)—A tie. Thus: “Brightly colored 
liaisons will be more popular than ever this Sum- 
mer.” 

Lirone (Ital.)—The great bass lyre. It is not 
necessary to mention -his name. (See Barbiton.) 

Maennerchor—A number of stout men given to 
singing and playing skittles. They never blow the 
froth from their real beer when they find any. 

Martele (Fr.)—“Hammered.” Thus: “Many 
concert artists were marteled last winter by our local 
critics.” 

Melody—An obsolete kind of music that ended 
with Chopin. 

Mimodrama—A De Pachmann recital. 

Nocturne—There is only one, in E flat, by Cho- 
pin. (See Amateur.) 

Odeon—A public building in which musical cen- 
tests were held. Thus: “New York may well be 
proud of its Metropolitan Opera Odeon.” 

Opera—“A place where men dress and women 
undress” has been given as one definition. 

Overblow—( (See Tenor). 

Organochordium—A combined piano and pipe or- 
gan. Thus: “May New York’s concert halls long be 
spared the organochordium.” 

Ottone (Ital.)—Brass. Thus: “In the musical 
life of the metropolis some clever persons have ex- 
changed much ottone for much gold.” 

Part Music—Some modern compositions. 

Pedal—First aid of the pianist when in technical 
trouble. 

Pest—(See Amateur). 

Piano Playing—The bacillus has not yet been 
found. 

Pibroch—A set of variations for bagpipe. Thus: 
“The Pibroch, being a Scotch institution, should al- 
ways be kept there.” 

Placito (Ital.)—Means that the tempo may be al- 
tered, graces or cadenzas added, etc. Thus: “When 
some singers finish their placitos it is hard to find 
the composition.” 

Quart—The interval of a fourth. (Also two pints. } 

Rendering—The favorite word of country critics. 
Thus: “It was a heart rendering performance.” 

Rest—A pause or interval. Thus: “Some works 
would be better if they had more rests.” 

Reveille—Signal for rising. Some musical per- 
formances act like a reveille. 

Rhapsodie—The second rhapsody by Liszt. 
Amateur. ) 

Ribbatuta (Ital.)—A device for beginning a trill. 

Revolver—A device for ending some trills. 

Rigo (Ital.)—Staff. Thus: “The rigo of the 
Musicat Courier is very handsome and intelligent.” 

Scherzo—A joke, a jest. Many a composition by 
any other name is a scherzo. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Scozzese (Ital.)—Scotch. 
soda is very good.” 

Sestet (Ital.)—Sextet, 
Amateur. ) 

Sol (Ital.)—Name of the note G in Italian. Thus: 
“Sol Meyerbeer is gradually dropping out of fash- 
ion.” 

Sommier (Fr.)—Wéindchest. (See Tenor.) 

Soprano—The person who usually starts the trou- 
ble in church choirs. 

Stabat Mater—Rossini’s 
Amateur. ) 

Stanghetta (Ital.)—Bar. Thus: “In order to 
succeed, young musicians should keep away from 
the stanghetta.” 

Strain—A tune or air. Some of the new music is 
full of strains but has no tunes. 

Technic—A most unsatisfactory thing. If you 
have none the critics jeer; if you have some they say 
you have not enough; and if you have a great deal 
they say you have too much. 

Te Deum—Often more correctly spelled 
um.” 

Tenor—(See Sommier). 

Tintinnamento (Ital.)—A tinkling or jingling. 
Thus: “It is well known that the musician hates the 
tintinnamento of coin.” 

Tremulant—Mechanical device in the organ for 
producing a tremolo. Some singers produce a trem- 
olo without any mechanical aid whatsoever. 

Valse—Minute Valse, by Chopin. (See 
teur. ) 

Variations—A weekly column by 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
iy 


ROSA PONSELLE’S LONDON 
SENSATION 

Rosa Ponselle’s sensational European debut at 
Covent Garden on May 28, in Bellini’s Norma, came 
as no surprise to those who have followed the ca- 
reer of this magnificent artist who has had the dis- 
tinction of making her reputation in her own coun- 
try before going to foreign climes as a full-fledged 
singer. 

The cabled news of the brilliant London audience 
throwing tradition to the winds and bursting into 
applause after the Casta Diva, an unheard-of dem- 
onstration, has startled the critics here as it must 
have startled the critics and music lovers of Eng- 
land. An artist must be most unusual to win such 
an ovation as was tendered Rosa Ponselle. Yet 
Rosa Ponselle is the unusual! 

Doubtless from now on, other foreign music cen- 
ters will be vying with each other for La Ponselle’s 
artistic services. If she heeds their call in time, it 
will mean a series of new triumphs. America is 
justly proud of her glorious artist—a splendid speci- 
men of womanhood, who receives her honors with 
dignity and becoming grace. 

ee See 


DR. CARL CELEBRATES AN 
ANNIVERSARY 

Dr. William C. Carl, the First Presbyterian 
Church, the Guilmant Organ School and all those 
associated with it either as scholars or teachers, are 
to be congratulated upon the celebration this year of 
the thirtieth anniversary of the school and also upon 
the extensive alterations and enlargements that are 
being made upon the First Presbyterian Church or- 
gan. Dr. Carl’s career is so well known and so 
closely associated with the Guilmant Organ School 
and the First Presbyterian Church, and there are so 
many friends and former students of Dr. Carl and 
his school, that there will be many well wishers at 
this time throughout the entire United States as well 
as in Europe. 
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OF IMPERIAL IMPORTANCE 

The announced visit to Great Britain of the Hart 
House String Quartet receives editorial comment in 
the Toronto Saturday Night, which calls the pro- 
posed tour “Of importance not merely in a musical 
but an imperial sense. It will be a demonstra- 
tion that Canada is not merely an agricultural domain 
but that it is well abreast of civilization in a cultural 
sense,” 

The Toronto Saturday Night continues by point- 
ing out that the Hart House String Quartet in a 
comparatively brief period has risen to a front rank 
position among organizations of its kind in North 
America, and has carried its mission not only 
throughout Canada but to nearly every important 
city in the United States as well. 

“Of recent years imperial ties have been strength- 
ened by music. The Western Canada Festivals and 
other circumstances have brought to this country a 
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very large number of the most eminent British musi- 
cians, and these gentlemen have been among the 
very best advertisers as to the actual facts about 
Canada’s social progress. Undoubtedly a warm wel- 
come awaits the Hart House Quartet in the mother- 
land, and it is an organization of a quality that need 
not demand any critical reservations and allowances 
among those who will hear it.” 


ee Se 


Tuning in With Europe 


More Centenaries in Sight 

Algernon Ashton, expert in dates, landmarks and 
graveyard lore, is justifiably shocked at our sugges- 
tion that we shall enjoy a rest from musical cen- 
tenaries during the immediate future. While we 
do not attach the same importance as he does to the 
centenaries of Anton Rubinstein (born 1829) ; Hans 
von Bilow (born 1830); Joseph Joachim (born 
1831); Clementi (died 1832), Boieldieu (died 
1834); Saint-Saéns (born 1835); Hummel (died 
1837) and Bruch (born 1830), we do thank Mr. 
Ashton for reminding us that the bi-centenary of 
Haydn’s birth comes in 1932 and the Brahms birth 
centenary in 1933. Georges Bizet, writer of Car- 
men, probably the world’s most popular opera, will 
be a centenarian in 1838. We stand corrected. 

“ee oe 

Sir Thomas’ Secret 

The secret of Sir Thomas Beecham’s Opera 
scheme is out. According to the Daily Telegraph, 
he is not going to build an opera house on the site 
of Lansdowne House (now occupied by Gordon 
Selfridge). His policy will be “to give perform- 
ances in ordinary theaters at first, until his public 
is assured, and not till then will he think of building 
his own.” Yet only the other day he told an audi- 
ence that his Imperial Opera League had 40,000 
members and would soon have 60,000, which is all 
he wants. And “sandwichmen” are parading Oxford 
Street, asking passers-by to join “the largest club 
in the world,” namely Sir Thomas’ Opera League. 
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What Operas Berlin Hears 

Speaking of opera, we just happened to glance 
through the current opera announcements in Berlin 
—a nine-day period like any other similar period of 
the year (with the exception of a few weeks in 
the dog days). There is a total of twenty-seven per- 
formances in the three opera houses for the first 
nine days of the month. Fourteen and a half of 
these are devoted to German operas, seven and a half 
to Italian, five to French, and one to Russian. There 
are eighteen different composers with one or more 
performances, as follows: Beethoven, Mozart, Wag- 
ner, Bizet and Puccini, three each; Weber and Rich- 
ard Strauss, two each; Gluck, Pergolesi, Rossini, 
Schenck (eighteenth century), Lortzing, Verdi, Of- 
fenbach, Moussorgsky, Mascagni, Leoncavalli and 
Schillings, one each. The only operas repeated dur- 
ing the period are Carmen (three performances), 
Fidelio, and Feischttz. Carmen is the only one given 
in more than one opera house within the same 
period. The list is typical of opera repertories all 
over Germany. The only unusual feature is the 
low scoring of Verdi, who is now perhaps the most 
popular of all opera composers in the Vaterland. 
This is an accident partially accounted for by the 
fact that the one performance alloted to him is a re- 
cently re-studied production of La Forza del Des- 
tino. The Germans certainly cannot complain of 
monotony of operatic diet. 

ee 


And Paris 

In a similar period almost corresponding with the 
Berlin example Paris had a total of seventeen per- 
formances in two opera houses, of which ten and a 
half were devoted to French works, two to German, 
three and a half to Italian works and one to the 
Bartered Bride, which may be listed as Czech. The 
high number of French works must be qualified, how- 
ever, by the fact that Gluck and Offenbach are 
counted as French composers, since the Frenchmen 
consider them so. There are fifteen different com- 
posers, including Gluck and Saint-Saéns and Puc- 
cini with two performances each, Berlioz, with one 
(Le Troyens), Bizet, Offenbach, Delibes, Rabaud, 
Wagner, Strauss, Rossini, Pergolesi, Verdi and 
Smetana with one each. A new work, Le Mas, by 
Jean Canteloube had two performances. On this 
comparison the French seem no more nationalistic 
in their tastes than the Germans, each country having 
a slight bias in favor of its own composers. The 
French character of the Paris performances is, how- 
ever, insured by the addition of ballets which are 
almost invariably French. iS: 
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REGRETTABLE! 

That the National Federation of Music Clubs 
made no award in the ‘“‘America the Beautiful” com- 
petition is regrettable. The judges—Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, Tertius Noble and Felix Borowski— 
have found among those offered no tune of suffi- 
cient nobility to win the prize. 

It is a great pity that this should be the case. 
The National Federation of Music Clubs, through 
its contest chairman, Mrs. William Arms Fisher, in- 
vited one hundred or more prominent American com- 
posers to submit compositions in this contest. The 
contest was not open to everybody, but was restricted 
to those who were invited to write settings for Kath- 
erine Lee Bates’ beautiful poem. The song is gen- 
erally now sung to a hymn known as Mother Dear, 
Jerusalem! and it is no criticism of this excellent old 
tune to desire a new one for the words. The entire 
idea is to find a tune that shall more exactly express 
the meaning of the words and shall, furthermore, 
have no other associations. 

Several tunes have been written for America the 
3eautiful and published, and efforts made to bring 
them into use, but such efforts have apparently been 
unsuccessful, judging by the fact that the words are 
never heard to any tune but the familiar one. 

It would be interesting to hear some of the results 
of the N. F. M. C. competition. 
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Musical Courier Forum 


Walter Goldschmidt Not a Musician 
Chicago, Ill. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In regard to the death of Walter Goldschmidt. 

In the Musicat Courter, issue of January 24, 1929, under 
the obituary, you had Walter Goldschmidt listed as a musi- 
cian. 

I am, and have been, compiling an International Dic- 
tionary of Musicians for some time and wish to call atten- 
tion to this error in your magazine. 

On April 15 I received a letter from Mme. Jenny Lind’s 
daughter, Mrs. Raymond Maude, O.B.E. (nee Jenny Lind), 
of London, a part of which letter I will quote: 

“Jenny Lind married Otto Goldschmidt in 1851 and they 
had three children—my brother Walter (who has died 
lately) four years older than me, and my brother Ernest, 
four years younger.” 

She also states: 

“There is much musical talent in my family, though not 
used professionally, but the statement in many papers at the 
time of my brother Walter’s death, in January, that he was 
a musician is incorrect, confounding him with the Otto 
Goldschmidt who was Sarasate’s accompanist, and nothing 
to do with my family. 

“Believe me, dear Madam. 

“(Signed) JENNy MAuDE 
(Mrs. Raymond Maude, O.B.E.).” 
Hoping this bit of information will be of interest to you, 
(Signed) Armée Ray. 


D’Erlanger’s Tess 
To the Musical Courier: 

I have been a regular subscriber to your paper for many 
years and have noticed in your issue ‘of March 28 last, 
under the heading, “Unseen Opera,” that Thomas Hardy’s 
Tess of the d’Urbervilles, which was set to music by Baron 
Frederick d’Erlanger, has even had a premiere, by way of 
the unresisting ether. 

As I am sure that inaccuracies are not encouraged or 
countenanced by you, I feel that you will forgive my 
writing and pointing out that Baron d’Erlanger’s Tess was, 
I believe, produced in Naples in 1909. In any event, it was 
certainly produced at Covent Garden in the 1909 Grand 
Season as I was present at the first performance, the cast 
including Destinn, Delys, Zenatello and Sammarco. 

89 Bedford Gardens, LioneL L. Price. 
Campden Hill, England. 





Obituary 


CORA POCOCK 


Mrs. Cora Pocock, mother of Cyrena Van Gordon, emi- 
nent contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, passed 
away at the home of Miss Van Gordon (Mrs. Shirley B. 
Munns) in Chicago on May 27. 

Mrs. Pocock was a constant companion of her daughter 
and accompanied her on many concert and opera tours, and 
was well liked among Miss Van Gordon’s friends and asso 
ciates in the music world. 

Born seventy-two years ago in Camden, O., Mrs. Pocock 
made her home there, until Miss Van Gordon launched upon 
her musical career. She is survived by two brothers, Judge 
Clarence Murphy of Camden, O., and W. D. Murphy of 
Eaton, O., former state representatives, besides her daugh- 
ter, Cyrena Van Gordon. Burial was at Camden. 


W. ATTMORE ROBINSON 


W. Attmore Robinson, artistic director and _vice-presi- 
dent of the Civic Opera Company of Philadelphia, died on 
May 31, at the age of forty-one years. Mr. Robinson was 
widely known in musical circles here and abroad, and was 
also a noted archaeologist. His connection with the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company extended over a period of five years, 
during which he introduced a number of important novelties 
to the American public. Among them were Feuersnot and 
Ariadne auf Naxos, by Richard Strauss, and the Ring of 
Polykrates, by Erich Korngold. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
as soloist at the last concert of the New English Music 
Society, playing the piano part in Casella’s Scarlattiana 
with a crisp virtuosity and excellent taste that are charac- 
teristic of this gifted artist. 

In a joint recital with André Mangeot, French violinist, 
Lyell Barbour, American pianist, gave further proof of a 
finely cultivated and constantly maturing musicianship. 
Mangeot surpassed himself in sonatas by Bach and Debussy, 
and did not suffer from comparison with Thibaud—playing 
the same evening—which is saying a good deal. 

Still another American pianist, Eleanor Spencer, who has 
been winning great success on the Continent, paid a flying 
visit to London, where she displayed her sound musicianship 
and beautiful, clear tone in a well chosen program. Miss 
Spencer’s playing has character and this was best revealed 
in Schumann’s C major Phantasie, where her artistic phras- 
ing and rhythmic feeling roused her audience to unusual en- 
thusiasm. 

Before we leave American keyboard artists, mention must 
be made of Edgar Shelton, who recently made his debut 
here. He was heralded in the gossip columns of the daily 
papers as the handsomest pianist before the public, but man- 
aged nevertheless to achieve a genuine artistic success. A 
marked individuality was evident in everything I heard, 
which included Bach’s A minor Prelude and Fugue, Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques, a Rhapsody and Intermezzo 
by Brahms, and the C sharp minor Scherzo by Chopin. 

Harold Dahlquist, an American baritone whose promising 
career has been followed with much interest, recently gave 
a concert that entitles him to a high place among the lieder 
singers today. His singing of Bach’s 56th Cantata was vo- 
cally and musically magnificent, and a group of six songs by 
Brahms, which portrayed as many different moods, was 
given with a fine sense of proportion and poetic feeling. 

Two American “Exorics” 

A welcome variety in recent concert life was created by 
the appearance of those two exotic American products, Paul 
Robeson and Os-ke-non-ton. Robeson has just achieved 
another fine success with a recital of spirituals in the Albert 
Hall, where his collaborator, Lawrence Brown also came 
in for his share of appreciation. Os-ke-non-ton, in the full 
regalia of a Mohawk chief, sang Indian songs in a voice 
whose beauty and cultivation point to a wider scope. He 
aroused real interest among the critics and intellectuals with 
his primitive songs sung to his own tom-tom accompani- 
ments, A better appreciation of the “arrangements” which 
made up the greater part of his program, was shown by the 
general public who greeted his performances with loud ac- 
clamations of delight. Among the singers new to London, 
Ruth Welsh deserves mention. Her recent recital at Aeolian 
Hall was a real success. 

Louis Krasner, the young American violinist, has already 
made a name or himself in London, and a good sized audi- 
ence greeted him warmly at his last appearance here. His 
program included, among other works, three novelties which 
were dedicated to him, namely Cavatine and Gavotte by 
Alfredo Casella and Deux Morceaux Characteristiques by 
Franz Salmhofer, none of which aroused a great deal of 
enthusiasm. Far better received was Ernest Bloch’s Nigun, 
an improvisation from Baal Schem. Moreover, it was one 
of the best performed works of the evening, and the audience 
was vociferous in its appreciation of Krasner’s full, rich 
tone and virile bowing. 

Haroitp SAMUEL’s “Bach Anp—” 

Following the great success of his Bach chamber music 
concerts last December, Harold Samuel has substituted a 
similar series this spring for his annual Bach Week. A new 
departure is his introduction of other composers into the 
programs, contenting himself with only one Bach afternoon 
(a recital) and performing one of the master’s works at 
each of the concerts. Compositions by Brahms, Dvorak, 
Schubert, Vitali, Lalo, Handel and Ernest Bloch, among 
others, have found their way on to these programs. The 
series opened most auspiciously with magnificent perform- 
ances of sonatas by Mozart, Brahms and Beethoven, played 

Samuel and the English violinist, Isolde Menges. Both 
vere at their best and the capacity audience was vociferous 
in its delight. The rest of the concerts, so far as they have 
been given, were up to the standard of the first, the Bach 
recital being especially fine. Besides these concerts, Samuel 
was also the soloist at the last concert of the Bach Cantata 
Club. 

KATHARINE Goopson FASCINATES 

An ever welcome pianist in London, whether in recital or 
orchestral concert, is Katharine Goodson, and her last ap- 
pearance here was marked by the usual enthusiasm. It 
took considerable courage on her part*to open the Chopin 
group with the B flat minor sonata for, beautiful as it is, 
it has been so overworked here that it seemed as if all its 
interest had been played out. But Miss Goodson’s courage 
was justified: the passion and temperament she put into it 
roused her hearers to prolonged shouts of approbation. 
Among the smaller pieces of the closing group she played 
Arthur Hinton’s delightful Rigaudon. 

When two such fine violinists as Yelly d’Aranyi and Adila 
Fachiri give a concert it is a matter of course that the hall 
should be full. Excellent as they are singly, one’s pleasure 
is doubled when they play together for they seem to com- 
plement each other in a most satisfying manner. In programs 
that make little or no concession to the popular taste (the 
last comprised Purcell’s Golden Sonata, Pugnani’s sonata in 
C major, Mozart's concerto for two violins with piano ac- 
companiment, Spohr’s duo for two violins unaccompanied 
and Bach’s D minor concerto) they always manage to fas- 
cinate their hearers by sheer musicality, temperament and 
joy of playing. , es 

Mention must be made of Sigrid Schneevoigt, wife of the 
Finnish conductor, who gave a piano recital here with con- 
siderable success, and also a young English pianist, Anthea 
Bowring. The latter, a pupil of Irene Scharrer, is a gifted 
young artist, and while indisposition prevented her from 
doing her best at her last recital, she is obviously capable 
of much development. M. S. 


Wagner Off for Coast 
Charles L. Wagner has left for California on business. He 
will return June 25. 
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Tue VERDICT 

Several weeks ago we expressed an opinion to the effect 
that the public was beginning to balk at the continued ad- 
vertising plugging on the radio. 

It is significant that the New York Times of June 2 
should print a rather lengthy article in which members of 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Association make similar state- 
ments to ours. After all, the R. M. A. is a very forceful 
organization ; its aim is to benefit its associates, and that it 
should begin to put up a protest against too much advertising 
means that the public’s antagonism is being felt. 

It must be definitely understood and remembered that, 
while radio is an electrical instrument, it is as a musical one 
that it is sold to the public. Through it the public wishes to 
be entertained and amused, at the most; the intellectual 
benefits are still secondary. If this amusement is interfered 
with by an overburdening amount of advertising the reac- 
tion is contrary to the benefits of the program sponsors. 
This is no theoretical statement; it is made after having 
seen, at countless times, the radio tuned off when what was 
being broadcast became obnoxious. This is not building 
up of good-will, which is radio’s biggest talking point in 
connection with its advertising values. 

The person speaking for the R. M. A. stated that it is 
known on good authority that leaders in the network stations 
are disturbed because of the effect of too much advertising, 
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and that they have attempted to instruct their clients to the 
effect of conditions; and that they are more or less guided by 
the desires of the program sponsors. 

But it is known, however, that some of these network 
concerns claim that all the programs which go over their 
wires are censored, and that nothing appears which is not 
wanted. 

The problem now evolves to the point where radio set 
manufacturers are going to attempt to take a hand in the 
matter because they are the ones who are suffering from 
the inevitable results. They realize only too well that if 
the public is not satisfied with the programs, it will not 
bother to listen in, and therefore no radios will be bought. 
A suggestion, which is considered an excellent one, is made 
at the conclusion of the article, to the effect that possibly “a 
board of radio broadcasting will be formed, to study all 
programs and make honest and unbiased recommendations 
that will improve the programs and assist the sponsors in 
getting more for their money.” 

On TuRNING THE DIAL 

May 27 to June 2.—Monday is one of the best nights for 
radio programs. Over the NBC we hear the Firestone, 
A & P Gypsies, General Motors, the weekly opera, Roxy, 
White House, Edison, etc., which are all consistently good 
programs. On Firestone, when Graham McNamee was 
not describing the auto races “which were to take place 
three days later,” there was merry-making by Franklyn 
Bauer and Vaughn de Leath; and this idea of a change in 
continuity is one that we would advocate even on programs 
which are always as entertaining as this hour’s. Again 
were we disturbed by the hidden personality of the excellent 
tenor who sang with the Gypsies, and we would like to 
know who he is. At a very late hour, too late, in fact, for 
those who might be interested in listening in with the great- 
est amount of energy, the new work of Cesare Sodero was 
presented. Ombre Russe is the name of the opera and it is 
said that it took the composer fourteen years to complete 
it; Mr. Sodero is a serious musician. Besides the princi- 
pals participating, a chorus and large orchestra were em- 
ployed for the complete effect; only the two first acts 
were given on this occasion. 

Of course there was the over-necessary amount of music 
appropriate for the Memorial Day events, which is just 
one of the means that broadcasters resort to for help in 
the absence of new ideas for programs; and we wonder 
how much of it is listened to with real interest. But no 
doubt some of it is enjoyed, because it is also true that 
the mobs still attend parades on holidays, and the tastes are 
parallel. The auto races, in reality, were as disappointing 
as the heralding ones which McNamee described on Mon- 
day. This is no discredit to the broadcast, but to the event 
itself; the chief trouble was the long waits. 

The Baldwin At Home hour is about the only big regular 
weekly event to present novelties. This Sunday it entered 
its summer schedule, and we like the later time much better ; 
one does not need to scramble about just after dinner to 
hear the concert, which was always one we wanted to hear. 
Bernard Ocko and Dorothy Speare were featured in a 
violin and song program, beautifully arranged as to con- 
trast and balance. The artists are seasoned and performed 
well, with a direct aim to entertain, which they did. 

MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Announcements 


The board of directors of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
announced on May 28 that hereafter Leopold Stokowski 
will conduct but half of the schedule concerts. Colonel 
William Philip Barba, secretary of the Association, read 
the report, which stated: “This problem is receiving the 
serious consideration of your directors, and no commit- 
ments are being entered into for a period of more than 
one year.” 

Alexander Smallens, conductor of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company, has been engaged as assistant conductor, 
to suceed Dr. Artur Rodzinski, who goes to Los Angeles 
as conductor of its Philharmonic Orchestra. Among the 
soloists thus far engaged for next season are: José Iturbi, 
Spanish pianist; Nathan Milstein, young Russian violinist ; 
Jascha Heifetz, Vladimir Horowitz, Hans Kindler and 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellists. 


Brooklyn Singers Win in Saengerfest 


_ The United Singers of Brooklyn won the highest honors 
in the competitive singing at the twenty-seventh National 
Saengerfest of the Northeastern Saengerbund of America, 
which came to an end on Sunday at Kane Park, Clason 
Point, the Bronx. The Brooklyn singers scored 119 points 
and were awarded the Columbia prize, to be retained for 
three years, and a “Victory” statue. Second prize went 
to the United Singers of Philadelphia (111 points) and 
third to the United Singers of Newark (110% points). 

In the second class the winners were the United Singers 
of Queens, while the third class competition was won by 
the Deutscher Liederkranz of Brooklyn. 


Guilmant School Commencement 


The commencement exercises of the Guilmant Organ 
School, Dr. William C. Carl, director, will be held on Thurs- 
day evening, June 13, at eight o’clock, in the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, West End Avenue and Ninety-first Street, 
New York. On account of the installation of the organ, 
Dr. Carl and his charges have to move temporarily from 
the First Presbyterian Church, and the commencement exer- 
cises are held later than usual this year. This is the 
thirtieth anniversary celebration of the Guilmant Organ 
School. A brilliant program in celebration of the anni- 
versary has been prepared by Dr. Carl and his associates, 
to be participated in by the members of the graduating 
class. No tickets of admission are necessary. 


Lucille Lawrence’s Activities 


Lucile Lawrence recently gave a recital of music for the 
harp in Philadelphia at the Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
where she will teach next season. 

On May 4 the Lawrence Harp Quintette, composed of 
Miss Lawrence, Marietta Bitter, Grace Weymer, Thurema 
Sokol and Eleanor Shaffner, played in Washington, D. C.. 
before Vice-President Curtis and a gathering of senators 
and foreign diplomats. During the summer the quintette 
will tour in the West. 
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Sprin?, Concert of Maine Festival 
Superbly Given 


Conductor Albert W. Sprague Directs Chorus and 
Orchestra in Delightful Program—Mme. Kurenko 
Scores Success as Soloist 


Bancor, Me.—The spring concert of the Eastern Maine 
Music Festival, held here under direction of Albert W. 
Sprague, conductor, was a great success. Maria Kurenko, 
Russian soprano, was heard in a delightful program, offer- 
ing the Jewel Song from Faust, and a group which included 
the arias, Regrets de Manon and Dumka Parase from So- 
rotschinkaja Jarmorke by Moussorgsky, and Il Bacio by 
Arditi. With the Festival Chorus she sang the. Answer of 
the Stars, music by Frederick S. Converse. 

The chorus did fine ensemble work as usual, beautifully 
shaded, and among the numbers were To the Spirit of 
Music, with poem by Charles Hanson Towne and music by 
Percy Rector Stephens; Land-Sighting, from Olaf Tryg- 
vason by Grieg, and The Crimson Rose by Klokey. 

The Bangor Symphony Orchestra supplied the choral 
support and was heard with pleasure in Dvorak’s Carnival 
Overture, the Prelude by Glazounoff, and a portion of the 
New World Symphony. A string orchestra, with James 
D. Maxwell, solo cellist from the orchestra, played Schu- 
mann’s Traumerei with discernment. 

Conductor Sprague, who took up the baton upon the 
resignation of William Rogers Chapman, has won new 
laurels every year. He has excellent judgment as a program 
builder, and is careful in every detail to obtain artistic 
effects, both in direction of the chorus and the orchestra. 

Wilbur S. Cochrane was festival chorus pianist, and 
Valentine Paulowsky was at the piano for Mme. Kurenko. 


L. N. F. 


Maria Koussevitzky Sails 


Maria Koussevitzky, soprano, who met with splendid suc- 
cess in her three performances this season with the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company in Philadelphia, sailed for 
Europe on May 23. Mme. Koussevitzky will visit France, 
Germany and Poland, and will sing at the Great Polish 
Exposition and also in opera in Poznan and Warsaw. 
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Mario Corti Tours Abroad 


Mario Corti, violinist, who conducted a special course at 
the David Mannes School of Music this season and is at 
present finishing his classes 
at the St. Cecilia Academy 
at Rome, recently went on a 
short tour to Naples, Milan, 
Trieste and Palermo. 

Il Piccolo of Trieste com- 
mented: “For the fashion- 
able public of the Circolo 
Aristico, the violinist, Mario 
Corti, gave a program which 
comprised the Beethoven 
sonata in D minor and the 
one by Grieg in G major. 
The performer was listened 
to with great interest and 
applauded at the close of 
each movement. They were 
accurate and temperate ex- 
ecutions. . . . The bowing of 
the artist is velvety and 
limpid, and his style is 
beautiful.” 

In Naples, Il Mattino said 
“In a varied, interesting and 
altogether pleasing program, Mario Corti played at the 
Academy of Music, finding again the fervid sympathy and 
warm approval which has been bestowed on this illustrious 
violinist, couragous interpreter and genial transcriber... . 
He presented, with the collaboration of his distinguished 
wife, Maria Corti, that formidable sonata of Bloch’s, which 
he delivered with a clearness of outline and a lyricism of 
phrasing that denoted the musician who had penetrated the 
essence of the work. Mario Corti, who preserves, 
more than ever, that personal fascination of the delightful 
enchanter and of the artist, profoundly musical, after the 
serene interpretation of the romance of Beethoven and the 
vivid, scintillating pyrotechnics of the Rhapsody by Sini- 
gaglia, was saluted by warm and cordial applause.” 

The Corriere della Sera of Milan made the following 
statement after Mr. Corti’s recital there: “Mario Corti, one 
of the most noted of the Italian violinists, played for the 
members of the Quartetto. His artistic nature had the op- 
portunity . to express itself in the Concerto of Viotti, 
as well as in the picturesque, popular Spanish suite of de 
Falla.” 

At Palermo Mr. Corti was extensively praised. In part 
!’Ora stated: “Mario Corti is one of the best representatives 
of Italy’s violinistic art, an art which is limpid, clear, well 
balanced but yet animated by profound sentiments. The 
greatest asset of this artist is his interpretive line so well 
measured and united to a delicate taste and sensitive soul. 
Mario Corti has his greatest successes in the expression of 
artistic serenity and altruistic sentiments, and it is because 
of this that all of the Viotti concerto, and especially the 
Adagio, had in him a rare interpreter, one of rare senti- 
ments, so much so that the characteristics of the great 
ancient art received from him a magnificent projection. 
The interpretation which Mr. Corti gave to the de Falla 
Suite was one of taste, an expression truly felt and in 
keeping with the spirit of the composer. The finesse of 
effect which he especially knew how to add to these works 
was notable. The public tendered the artist a warm 
tribute, and, considering the many concerts which take place 
here, the one of Mario Corti may be looked upon as an 
artistic manifestation of the greatest importance.” 


MARIO CORTI 


Virgil Conservatory Students in Concert 


Seven of the advanced students of the Virgil Piano Con- 
servatory participated in a concert at Pythian Temple in 
New York on May 10. As usual, the hall was crowded to 
capacity to hear these talented young pianists. 

The fine training given students at the Virgil Con- 
servatory results in producing players that not only have a 
command of the keyboard but also real ability in presenting 
the composer’s ideas in such a way as to be highly enjoyed 
by the listeners. 

Each player received hearty applause and appreciation. 
Charlotte Zelansky was heard in three works by Chopin 
and Liszt, all of which were given charming, effective and 
brilliant interpretations. One of Poppea Ricci’s numbers 
was Heller’s Brooklet, which she played first on the Tek- 
niklavier and then repeated on the piano. This was an 
interesting performance inasmuch as the piece had been 
memorized on the “Tek” and never heard by Miss Ricci. 

Dorothy Tsantilis delighted the audience with her rhythmic 
and melodious playing of numbers by MacDowell and Stern- 
berg, while Phyllis Clemente gave pleasure in Panella’s 
Echo of the Chimes. Much credit is due Emma Gyorgyovits 
for her sustained and expressive playing; to Rae Rubens 
who showed excellent style and fine finish in works by 
MacDowell and Saint-Saéns, and also to Maurice Monta- 
perto, who revealed talent and a warm appreciation of 
musical effects in his renditions of Chopin-Liszt, Sinding 
and Moszkowski. 


Rudolph Reuter for St. Louis Symphony 
One of Rudolph Reuter’s 
season is as soloist in the regular series of the St. Louis 
Sy mphony Orchestra under Eugene Goossens, in March, 1930. 
This will be the seventh major orchestra with which Mr. 


important bookings for next 


Reuter has played in this country. He has also played 
with several European organizations. In America he has 
had more than-one appearance with some of these orches- 
tras: five with the Chicago Symphony, four with the Min 
neapolis and three with the Los Angeles Symphony. Mr 
Reuter’s last appearance in St. Louis was in connection with 
the Beethoven Anniversary celebration, when his playing 
found great favor with the critics. 5 


Eleanor Painter Sails for Europe 


Eleanor Painter recently sailed for Europe, where she 
will appear in Paris in the first presentation there of W. 
Franke Harling’s American jazz opera, The Light from 
St. Agnes. 

Miss Painter has been reengaged by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company for next season, and will be heard 
in Carmen, in which she mad: such a brilliant success with 
the company this year, as well as other roles. 
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Adele Vasa on Ballad Hour 


Adele Vasa, young American soprano, who was well re- 
ceived last year in appearances throughout the country with 
the American Opera Company, is duplicating her success 
this season, singing over the radio with the United Grand 
Opera and Light Opera companies. In addition, Miss Vasa 


or 


ADELE VASA 


is featured on the Ballad Hour which is broadcast every 
Sunday afternoon irom WABC. She also has been appear- 
ing on the Voice of Columbia on Tuesdays and was heard 
on the Sonora Hour, May 23. 

Miss Vasa made her debut at the Rivoli Theater in New 
York in 1926, and later was engaged by Roxy, appearing 
both in the theater and the studio. During this period Miss 
Vasa studied with Walter Kiesewetter, in whose studio 
Vladimir Rosing, director of the American Opera Company, 
heard her sing and engaged her for principal roles. Last 
season she was heard with the company during its ten weeks 
in New York, Chicago, Boston and Washington, singing 
among other roles that of Lady Harriett in Martha, Micaela 
in Carmen, Constance in Mozart’s Escape from the Harem, 
and Suzanna in The Marriage of Figaro. 

Critics everywhere have praised this young soprano, de- 
claring that those who hear her are listening to an artist 
destined by talent and intelligence to be one of America’s 
eminent singers. She sings in French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Jessica Dragonette has returned from a very successful 
concert sponsored by the Cleveland Plain Dealer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on May 11, in which many of the radio ar- 
tists of the National Broadcasting Company participated. 
Beatrice Belkin, who has returned from a successful recital 
at the University of Kansas, is back at the Roxy Theater. 
Ethel Louise Wright, soubrette, was the soloist recently 
at the Roxy Theater. 

Nina Gordani has returned from an engagement of sev- 
eral months as a Keith headliner. Madeline McMahon has 
been engaged to play Julie in the Chicago Company of the 
New Moon. Clementine Rigeau has gone to Boston with 
the Ziegfeld Show Boat production as understudy to Norma 
Terris. Doris Griffin has returned from a tour of Rio 
Rita, during which time she played the second lead. All 
of these are products of the Estelle Liebling studio. 


Stuart Artist Soloist with Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 


Myrtle Leonard, contralto, and artist-pupil of Francis 
Stuart, recently won the Schubert Memorial contest in 
Los Angeles, and instead of sending her to New York 
the committee made arrangements for Miss Leonard to 
appear as soloist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on April 28, at the season’s last concert, with 
Schneevoigt conducting. Negotiations are pending for a 
long tour of concerts in Europe beginning next September. 

Miss Leonard is the possessor of a voice of beautiful qual- 
ity which has been carefully schooled. She is an excellent 
interpreter, with unusual clarity of diction. In addition to 
her vocal gifts, the young artist is good to look upon. 


Summer Tour for Lucia Chagnon 


Vera Bull Hull, manager of Lucia Chagnon, soprano, is 
arranging a summer concert tour to the Pacific Coast for 
this artist. Miss Chagnon will stop for recitals en route 
homeward at Boulder, Col., two appearances at the Music 
Festival, August 11 and 14; Bay View, Mich., August 20, 
and Beaver Falls, Pa., October 17. Prior to this trip, Miss 
Chagnon will sing in Boston on June 11, at the biennial 
meeting of the National Federation of Music Clubs, at 
the Hotel Statler. She recently was soloist at the Altrusa 
Club, New York, and at the Woman's Club, Roseile, N. J. 


Artists to Appear With Friends of Music 


A number of noted artists will appear next season with 
the Friends of Music in the society’s twenty concerts to be 
given at Mecca Auditorium. Those announced are: Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Editha Fleischer, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Ethyl Hayden, Marion Telva, Queena Mario, Dorothea 
Flexer, Louise Lerch, Dorothee Mansky, Lawrence Tibbett, 
George Meader, Alexander Kipnis, Fraser Gange, Freidrich 
Schorr, Paul Althouse, Carl Schlegel, Max Bloch, Dudley 
Marwick, Harold Bauer, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Kurt Ruh- 
seitz, Felix Salmond and Lynnwood Farnam, 
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Frederick Schlieder’s Pupils in Recital 


The first formal assemblage of Frederick Schlieder’s 
pupils, participating in discussion, demonstration and pres- 
entation of original compositions, the result of the Schlieder 
principles of creative instruction, took place in the morning, 
afternoon and evening of May 29, 

The morning session at the Olcott, in West 72d Street, 
consisted of an address by Mr. Schlieder on Creative Music 
Training, followed by reports of work accomplished and a 
discussion in which the pupils participated. The distin- 
guished teacher briefly and cogently expounded the princi- 
ples whose application have produced results that are posi- 
tively astonishing. “Rhythm is the supreme source of 
musical creation, and melody is the tonal expresion of 
rhythmic activity.” This basic tenet was followed by the 
corollaries: “Musical creation must start with melody in in- 
stead of with harmony ; the mentalizing of harmonic and con- 
trapuntal rules is not an active force in musical creation; 
the true source lies in the feelings rhythmically organized 
under the direction of the mind, which may cultivate cre- 
ative ability by stepwise drill over the tonal and harmonic 
materials ordered and put in miotion | by that essential— 
rhythm.” 

Mr. Schlieder teaches his charges to compose (and im- 
provise) music much in the same manner that one teaches 
a child to speak. They do not start by studying books on 
harmony any more than a baby starts by studying gram- 
mar. They are given a simple and concise musical vocab- 
ulary which consists of some dozen essential rhythmic pat- 
terns in various meters. With these they are made to im- 
provise from the very beginning—they compose music at 
the very start. The drudgery and dryness of the old meth- 
ods are absent, and the pupil is inspired at once by the 
consciousness that he is actually creating something. 

A detailed exposition of the Schlieder method is not in 
place here; but a statement that the results witnessed by 
this reviewer were simply astonishing is very much in order. 
At Birchard Hall (Steinway Building) in the afternoon 
there were demonstrations by the Misses Xenia Bank, Mar- 
jorie Muckey, Helen Foley and Arousiag Costikyan, the 
subjects ranging from Preparatory Elements, through Ele- 
mentary Harmony, Modulation, (Phrase Building, Counter- 
point, to Fugue. In all their demonstrations the young 
ladies showed a grasp of their subject and an unhesitating 
fluency that were most impressive. 

Little Miss Bank (eight years of age), who has been 
studying with Mr. Schlieder for less than a year appeared 
again at the evening recital, playing five original piano com- 
positions: Violets, Rondo, Mazurka, Fairies and Turkish 
March. Without touching a wrong note the beautiful little 
miss, with blonde curls dangling over dimpled shoulders, 
astonished and delighted her listeners with the products of 
her musical fancy—a fancy perfectly controlled by perfect 
teaching methods. Did one not know her teacher as a man 
and musician of the highest integrity, one might think the 
charming little pieces had been “suggested” to her pen at 
least to a large extent. But in Mr. Schlieder’s case such a 
thing is unthinkable. 

Two trios in ’the style of Bach, played by the composer, 
Northrop Brown, piano, Nettie Robkin, violin, and Harry 
Kaner, cello, also aroused much admiration. At their con- 
clusion Mr. Brown bowed his four-foot-eight stature in 
acknowledgment of the applause—he is fourteen years of 
age. 

Other original compositions presented were by: Edna 
Griebel, Arousiag Costikyan, Adriana Morales, Katherine 
Lucke, William O’Toole, Adelle A. H. Ingalsbe, James 
Bleecker, Walter Nash, Margaret Kootz, Leah Mynderse, 
Elizabeth Cushman, Emma Dutton Smith, Marie Louise 
Evans, and Ada Paymer. In all cases the young composers 
gave surprising evidence of the results of the Schlieder 
method of instruction. 

Practically all of the youthful composers are piano pupils 
of William O’Toole, who is in turn a disciple of Frederick 
Schlieder in composition. Pianistically their efforts were 
on a par with their compositions, which is high praise, 
inde 


Opening Week’s Program at Ravinia 

The first eight program days of the Ravinia season, begin- 
ning June 22, is announced as follows: Manon Lescaut on 
opening night, with Lucrezia Bori, Giovanni Martinelli, 
and Ina Bourskaya, in the leads, and Gennaro Papi con- 
ducting. This Puccini opera has found such favor with 
Ravinia audiences since its introduction in 1925, that Gen- 
eral Director Eckstein deems it a worthy choice for open- 
ing night. 

On Sunday night, June 23, Rabaud’s ultra-modern French 
opera, Marouf, will be presented by a cast including Yvonne 
Gall, Mario Chamlee, Julia Claussen, Jose Mojica, Leon 
Rothier, Vittorio Trevisan.and others, with Louis Hassel- 
mans conducting. 

The first Monday night symphony concert of the season 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Eric DeLamarter 
conducting, will have as soloists Jacques Gordon, violinist, 
and Joseph Vito, harpist. 

Louise, with Yvonne Gall, Edward Johnson, Julia Claus- 
sen, Leon Rothier, José Mojica, Gladys Swarthout, Margery 
Maxwell, and Ruth Page and the ballet, will be the bill 
for June 25. 

On Wednesday night Auber’s Fra Diavolo will be sung, 
with Florence Macbeth, Mario Chamlee, José Mojica, Ina 
Bourskaya, Vittorio Trevisan, in the leads, and Gennaro 
Papi conducting. 

Samson and Delilah is scheduled for Thursday night, 
with a cast including Julia Claussen, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giuseppe Danise, Leon Rothier, Louis D’Angelo, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, and Louis Hasselmans at the conductor’s stand. 

Montemezzi’s ever-popular L’Amore dei Tre Re, with 
Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson, Giuseppe Danise, Virgilio 
Lazzari, and others, will be sung on Friday night. 

The first week will close with a performance of Aida, 
with Elisabeth Rethberg, Giovanni Martinelli, Ina Bour- 
skaya, Mario Basiola, and others, in the cast, and Papi con- 
ducting. 


Capitol Theater Cellist a Suicide 
Igor Sokoloff, a cellist in the Capital Theater Orchestra 
in New York and said to be a member of the musical fam- 
ily of that a nume, committed suicide on May 29 by inhaling 
gas from a wall jet in a furnished room. He left a note 
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asking that his wife, Vera be notified, and that she “take 
good care of the baby.” At the address of a brother of the 
deceased, it was said that no reason could be ascribed for 
the cellist’s act. 


Bunchuk to Succeed Mendoza as Leader of 
Capitol Orchestra 


Yascha Bunchuk, who has been first cellist of the or- 
chestra at the Capitol Theater for more than six years, has 
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succeeded David Mendoza as conductor of this orchestra, 
Mr. Mendoza having accepted a radio post for a regular 
hour over station WABC and the Columbia chain and con- 
sidering various other plans for his future activities. 


Sharnova Sings in Pittsburgh 


En route to the Pacific Coast, where she will spend the 
summer months, Sonia Sharnova, contralto of the German 
Opera Company, gave a concert at the Schenley Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on oon 4. 
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School Music Expanding 


Public school instruction in music is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Where formerly it con- 
sisted only of singing and for the advanced stu- 
dents of elective courses in theory, harmony and 
occasionally appreciation, the average student 
today, in our larger cities, may now receive valu- 
able instrumental and ensemble instruction. 

Music appreciation as such, however, is still 
more or less of « college course and is denied 
our younger people. This is extremely regret- 
table. The young can appreciate music very 
keenly, and, if it is properly presented, would 
derive more benefit from such instruction than 
from much that is at present offered them. To 
be sure, such a course could not be pedantic— 
nor should it ever be, for that matter. On the 
other hand, it should not be mere sugar-coated 
instruction. The appreciation of music can best 
be achieved by linking the average person’s love 
of music with knowledge—in other words, de- 
veloping the love of music and through it the 
desire to understand. As such, the appreciation 
of music is too seldom taught. 

The teacher of Music Appreciation—used al- 
ways in its broad sense—can be neither exclu- 
sively an instrumentalist nor exclusively a theo- 
rist. He should have the actual experience of 
the former with learning of the latter plus a 
nice degree of enthusiasm for his subject and the 
ability to instill it in others. Many academi- 
cians are giving these courses who lack entirely 
any professional experience. While occasion- 
ally they may be successful, the writer—having 
listened to many such, and having spent many 
years in actual participation in our finest ensem- 
bles—feels that the academician is not, as a rule, 
roundly developed. Only the actual experience 
of years in concert and symphonic work will ex- 
plain this point to anyone particularly argumen- 
tative on the subject. The youth who majors in 
music at college, perhaps does graduate work 
afterwards, and then starts out to teach Appre- 
ciation of Music, is in the position of the gradu- 
ate of a Business Administration College or the 
graduate of any Technical College: he has but 
prepared himself for actual apprenticeship. Any 
such student needs the rounding off of actual 
service, the opportunity of viewing the actual 
application of the theory he has learned. 

Such instruction is particularly valuable in the 
class room of young people. They are impres- 
sionistic, and their interest is easily caught, and, 
unfortunately, as easily lost. To inculcate into 
these young minds an appreciation of the worth 
while in music, a knowledge of what makes such 
music worth while, and a little of what music in 
its formal sense really is, is to have achieved 
much. Nowhere else can such courses be so 
helpful. It is in these impressionable years that 
ideas and ideals are sown and fostered. 


It is for this reason that we would see such 
courses included in the curriculum of the grade 
schools, along with other music courses. To be 
sure, the average parent feels that the curricu- 
lum already includes everything distracting, but 
a course of such general interest and one so cul- 
tural in its results needs serious consideration. 
These courses should supplement instrumental 
instruction, for the instrumentalist needs them 
as much as the listener. Too few of our instru- 
mentalists—professionals included—have a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the subject of music appre- 
ciation. The nature of the lectures offered in 
such courses would have to be sufficiently ele- 
mentary to be consistent with the development 
of the listeners, but the work is of such a nature 
that even the youths of the lower grades in the 
grammar school can derive much benefit from 
it. A prominent musician in one of our eastern 
cities conducts such a course every year for 
young people. It is not a free course, but its 
great popularity and success demonstrate very 
clearly the enthusiasm and ability of the very 
young to enter into the spirit of such a course 
and derive much benefit from it. 


Interlochen Faculty Announced 


First announcement of the faculty appointments for the 
1929 National High School Orchestra and Band Camp at 
Interlochen, Mich., has been made by J. E. Maddy, the 
Camp’s musical director. The list includes members of 
the administrative staff and a number of camp counsellors, 
but no flute or percussion instructors, who are to be an- 
nounced shortly. The faculty list follows: 


Louis Green—for seventeen years assistant concertmaster of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra and seven years assistant con 
certmaster of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Violin. 

David E. Mattern—Director of Public School Music, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; formerly member of Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 

Violin, conducting, and public school methods. 

Walter Hawkinson—-Orchestra instructor, Oakland, Cal., public 
schools; formerly member of Minneapolis and St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestras— Violin. 

Orien Dalley—Instructor of instrumental 
Wisconsin—Violin and instrumental class wor 

Vladimir Bakaleinikoff—Assistant conductor and solo viola, Cin 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, and professor of viola, ensemble and 
conducting at Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Viola. 

Walter Heerman—Assistant solo cellist, Cincinnati Symphony Or 
chestra—Cello 

L. M. Kolmschlag—Solo 
bass. 

Pasquale Montani—Instructor of harp and flute, Indiana College of 
Music and Fine Arts—Harp and flute. 

Joseph Wolfe—Oboist, Cincinnati Symphony 
English horn. 

Neil Kjos—Assistant director, 
net and saxophone. 

Otto Zoeller—Director of instrumental music, 
Schools—Clarinet and saxophone. 

Howard Frenzel—Head of music department High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit— Bassoon. 


eeete, University of 


bass, Cincinnati Symphony-—Orchestral 


Orchestra—Oboe and 


University of Illinois Band—Clari- 


San Antonio Public 


Edward Murphy—French Horn, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Horn. 
A 


Band, 
1928 


R. McAllister—Director, Joliet 
National Championship in 
Band, trumpet and drum-majoring. 

Albert Gish—Director Nicholas Senn High School Band, Chicago, 
which won second place in National School Band Contest in 1928: 
ee leader of United States Army Bands—Trombone and tuba. 

Edith Rhetts—Educational Director, Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
Music Literature. 

Jacob Evenson—-Director of 
Choir and flute. 

Sidney Morse—Director of music, 
Minn.—Voice and opera. 

William Skeat—Supervisor 
mony and composition. 

Leo Sowerby—American composer and instructor of composition, 
American Conservatory, Chicago—Composition. 

Wilma Anderson Gilman—Concert pianist and instructor of piano, 
McPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, Minn.—Piano. 

Charles J. Roberts-—Editor and arranger for Carl 
chestration. 

Members of the camp executive staff will be: 

Harold M. Littlhe—Recerding director, Gennett 
pany—Camp Director. 

John Minnema—Dean of Music, 
ager. 

Dr. F. W. Clements— 


High School 
1927, anc 


Township 


which won the 1926, 


High School Music, Flint, Mich. 


South High Minneapolis, 


Mich.—Har- 


School, 


of music, Eaton 


Rapids, 


Fischer—Or- 


Phonograph Com- 


Elmhurst College—Concert Man- 
—Interlochen, Mich.—Medical Director. 

Arthur L. Williams—Director Oberlin College Band—Librarian. 

Howard S. Monger—Director of instrumental music, Fresno, Cal., 
State College—Statistician. 

James E. F. Chase-—Instructor High School Music, Mich. 
-Recording Secretary 

The list of camp counsellors below is 
others will be announced later: 
Chester Bellstrom—Instructor of 
Schools. 

Wilfred Schlager 
Schools. 

Don Corbin—Supervisor of music, Grove City, Pa 
Cleo Fox—Supervisor of instrumental music, Kalamazoo, 
Clarence Dissinger—Supervisor of music, LaGrange, 
C. O. Honaas—Supervisor of music, Austin, Minn. 

Capt. C. S. Porter—-Western Military Academy, Alton, III. 
Merwyn Mitchell—Instructor of bands and _ orchestras, 
Rapids, Mich. 
Charles A. Athletic 

Ottawa, Kan. 


Jackson, 


only partial, as 


music, Minneapolis Public 


Supervisor of instrumental music, Kansas City 


Mich 


Grand 


Peacock director; Supervisor of Music, 


M. T. Iverson Sioux 
City. la.—swimming 
Theodore F. 
Colo.—swimming 
W. Leroy 
sonville, Fla. 
Alice H. Thornton 

Public Schools. 
Elizabeth Schwier 
Beth Hamilton—Supervisor 
Louise Brehmer—Supervisor of music, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Lucille Ross—former Supervisor of music, Bloomington, III. 
Miravene Voegts—Supervisor of music, Fowlerville, ich. 
Helen  Beaumont-—Instructor of physical education, 

School, Detroit—-swimming instructor. 
Margaret Benson—lInstructor of 

School--swimming instructor. 


Director of Central High School, 
instructor. 
Norman—Director of 
instructor. 


MacGowan— 


music, 
Boulder, 


Jack- 


instrumental music, 


-Supervisor of instrumental music, 


Assistant supervisor of music, Los Angeles 


Supervisor of music, North Judson, Ind. 
of instrumental music, Fordson, 


Mich. 


Hutchens 


Catonsville, Md., High 


music, 
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Lausanne Summer Conference 


At the Lausanne Summer Conference the opening ad 
dresses will be given by Sir Henry Hadow and Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, the British and American presidents of the 
meeting. Three of our four speakers on the general pro- 
grams will be: Clarence B. Birchard, who will talk on 
the development of choral music in America; Dr. James 
Frances Cooke, who will talk on Musical Idealism in the 
New World, and Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, of Maine, 
president of the World Federation of Education, who will 
talk on the American ideal of music in education. 

Mabelle Glenn, president of the National Conference, will 
be chairman of the section on Elementary School Music. 
Other chairmen are Dr. Will Earhart, of Pittsburgh, 
section on secondary school music; Dr. Leo Lewis, of Tufts 
College, section on church music; Harrict A. Seymour, of 
New York, section on pianoforte teaching; George Gartlan, 
first vice- president of the national conference, section on 
orchestral work in schools; Herbert Witherspoon, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College, section on vocal train- 
ing and choral conducting. 

Among the speakers who have already agreed to appear 
on the program are: Dean P. C. Lutkin, of Northwestern 
University; Mary Strawn Vernon, of Chicago; Mrs. Satis 
N. Coleman, of Lincoln School, New York City; Sarah 
Schillingsburg, of Los Angeles; Winifred Smith Downing, 
of Chicago; Agnes Moore Fryberger, of St. Louis; Louis 
Mohler, of Columbia Teachers’ College; Dr. Ernest c Hes- 
ser, of Indianapolis; M. Teresa Armitage, of New York, 
and Inez Field Damon, of Lowell, Mass. 

Several prominent Americans will furnish short musical 
programs; among these will probably be Guy Maier and 
Ernest Schelling. Prof. David Stanley Smith’s new violin 
concerto is to be played by Charles Griffith, of New York, 
and Arthur Shepherd, of Cleveland. 

*” * aK 


California Conference Organized 


A new sectional conference has been organized in Cali- 
fornia. At a recent meeting held in San Francisco it was 
voted to affiliate with the National Conference. Herman 
Trutner, of Oakland, was chosen president for the first bi- 
ennial period, and Gertrude Parsons, ot Los Angeles, as 
first vice-president, has charge of the membership cam- 
paign. 

Besides the National Conference of Music Supervisors 
there are now six sectional conferences, all affiliated with 
the National Conference. The affiliation of California com- 
pletes the full organization of the entire United States on 
the sectional conference basis. The action at San Francisco 
is due in no small part to the vision and leadership of 
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training is included in 
the curriculum. 


was given 
Alexandria, 


and 
music in the 
given 


sory. 


have the 


any 


receive 


Recent performance of the “Blue Moon” 
nesota High School. 


Alexandria (Minn.) High Shool. 


MINN., PERFORMANCES PROVE INTERESTING 


Harold W. Arentsen, Conductor. 


(operetta) by students of Alexandria, Min- 


Harold W. Arentsen, Conductor 
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Minerva M. Hall, the retiring president of the California 
Conference. 

The growth of the sectional conferences this spring is a 
source-of gratification to everyone. The membership in the 
Southern Conference at the Asheville meeting was about 
560, as against less than 200 two years ago. The membership 
in the Eastern, at the Philadelphia meeting, was about 1,550, 
as against some 1,300 two years ago. The membership in 
the Southwestern, at the Wichita meeting, was about 2,800 
as against about 1,000 two years ago. The Northwestern 
had a membership of about 300, at Spokane; this is the 
first meeting of that group, the membership from that ter- 
ritory in the National always having been small, for obvious 
reasons. The North Central had some 2,200 members at 
its Milwaukee meeting, as against about 1,000 two years ago. 
Although the complete returns are not yet in, it is safe 
to estimate a total membership this year of about 7,400, of 
which about 2,475 are associate members. This is a large 
increase over that in the sectional meetings held two years 
ago, and an increase of 2,200 over the high record set 
last spring when the National met in Chicago. The sectional 
conference plan seems to have completely justified itself, 
from the standpoint of service to a larger number of su- 
pervisors in various parts of the country. 

oe at 


General Notes 
Kansas 


Emporia. After a week of strenuous efforts in com- 
petition, enjoyment, and travels around the city of Emporia 
and the Teachers’ College, approximately 4,000 contestants, 
supervisors, and well-wishers from the “old home town” 
gathered in Albert Taylor Hall to hear from the lips of 
Frank A. Beach the results of their week’s labor. 

For the first time since the start of the contest sixteen 
years ago, no team prize was given, as the adoption of the 
system of rating contestants makes such a system practically 
impossible. Thus, instead of competing school against school 
_ primarily as in the past, the motto of the contest has been 
“Not to win a prize or to defeat an opponent but to pace 
each other on the road to excellence.” 

Only three highly superior ratings were given during the 
entire contest, the first coming in the Girls’ Glee Club con- 
test in class C schools, when Howard took the high rating. 
The other two ratings did not come until the last event in 
the contest when both the Neodesha and Ottawa entries 
in the class A orchestra event took the rating. 

The judges of the contest were Mrs. Arthur Shepherd, 
Cleveland, Ohio, director of music appreciation in the Cleve- 
land schools; Edgar B. Gordon, director of public school 
music at the University of Wisconsin; and A. D. Zanzig, 
director of national music study for the Playground and 
Recreational Association of America. 

As one of the feature numbers on the Music Week pro- 
gram of entertainment for contestants, the chorus, under 
the direction of F. A. Beach, presented Mendelssohn's Elijah. 
This is the eleventh time that the chorus, composed of more 


than 300 college students, has presented this oratorio as a 
part of the Music Week program. 

The soloists for the evening were Nona Lytton, soprano; 
Mabel Jacobs, contralto; Theodore Owen, tenor; and Ralph 
Page, baritone. Those persons are all members of the fac- 
ulty of the Teachers’ College. 

A large crowd of contestants and college students were 
present and showed their appreciation of the presentation. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, pleased an audience of more 
than 2,000 contestants, Teachers’ College students, and 
townspeople, when she appeared in concert in Albert Taylor 
Hall in one of the outstanding entertainments given in Em- 
poria this year. 


Maine 


Waterville. Waterville High School band and or- 
chestra have a proud record to maintain due to the fine 
work of a similar group from the high school since 1925. 
The records have been broadcast not alone in Waterville 
but in other Maine and New England cities. Waterville 
holds more band and orchestra honors than any Maine high 
school, and has paved the way for additional musical interest 
in Maine. 

In May of 1925, Dorothy H. Marden, director of instru- 
mental music in the local schools, was asked to bring her 
school orchestra to Boston to play at a festival there. It 
was not a competitive festival but purely a demonstration 
of New England high school music. It meant a large ex- 
penditure, but the Waterville Kiwanis Club came to the 
rescue and sponsored that trip, a large bus being chartered 
for the occasion. The orchestra returned to Waterville on 
a Sunday evening the proud possessor of a beautiful silver 
loving cup donated by the Boston Kiwanis Club for the 
orchestra or band travelling the longest distance and over- 
coming the greatest obstacles to be present. At its presenta- 
tion Mrs. Marden was told that to win it permanently it 
would have to come into Waterville’s possession three times. 

The success of this trip perhaps instilled a spirit in the 
pupils of the schools of Waterville that is still apparent. 
In the fall of 1925 the Waterville Kiwanians voted to uni- 
form a fine Waterville high school band and this kindness 
added great enthusiasm on the part of the young musicians. 

In May of 1926, both the high school band and high 
school orchestra went to Boston, this time to enter in com- 
petition with other schools of Massachusetts. Both, because 
of their enrollment, were listed in Class B. The result is 
history and needs not to be reviewed in detail, but both groups 
were winners in their respective classes, and, in addition to 
receiving loving cups for prizes, were given the distance cup 
for the second year. The Kiwanis Club still stood behind 
the groups financially although the May Festival produced 
nearly enough money to pay full expenses. 

Then 1927 rolled along, and once more the school band 
and orchestra were entered in the Boston competition, and 
again in Class B. This time even more honors were heaped 
upon the group. Each was selected as the best in their 
class, the band was awarded a prize for being the second 


best all around band of the day in any group, and the 
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Musie Educators of Note 
HERBERT W. W. DOWNES, 


Supervisor of Music 
in the schools of 
Haverhill, Mass., and 
who brings to the 
school music profes- 
sion the training and 
experiences of many 
years. Mr. Downes 
was born in Bradford, 
Mass., of parents both 
of whom were teach- 
ers of music in Ando- 
ver and Bradford, 
Mass. As a child he 
studied with his father. 
Later he was put un- 
der the musical care 
of Dr. Henry Stephen 
Cutler, a well known 
teacher of the organ 
and voice. He studied 
the organ with S. B. Whitney of Boston, and later ap- 
peared as a “boy organist” at Trinity Church in 
Haverhill, continuing in that position for sixteen years. 
The following sixteen years Mr. Downes was organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Stephen’s Church in Boston, 
a position which he left in 1923 to accept the post at 
All Saints’ Memorial Church. Mr. Downes has brought 
out many prominent pupils on the piano and the organ. 
For several summers he has conducted the out-of- 
doors concerts at Hampton Beach, N. H. 
Among Mr. Downes’ compositions, his music for the 
Episcopal Church is perhaps the most successful. 











distance cup was awarded as a permanent possession. This 
year Caribou was entered, but Waterville had the greatest 
number of musicians going the greatest distance. 

Waterville’s record in these three years was responsible 
for the present State of Maine Musical Association, which 
sponsors the state festival. Last year it was held in Water- 
ville. The orchestra continued in the undefeated class, win- 
ning in Class B by a wide margin. The band was moved 
into Class A and finished second to the Bangor band. 

The many trophies won by these musical organizations are 
now at the Waterville High School, and the Latin Club of 
the school is building a trophy cage to house them. 

No other school in Maine boasts of such a record. 


Missouri 

Kansas City. The annual public school music festi- 
val was held here in May at Convention Hall. The program 
included the All-City Elementary School Band, All-City 
High School Band and the Combined Junior High School 
Boys’ Glee Club. The schools represented were: Central 
Junior High School, Richard Dabney, teacher; Northeast 
Junior High School, Violet Clausen, teacher; West Junior 
(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued on page 31) 
Kathleen Blanton, teacher ; 
Pauline Wettstein, teacher ; 
Claribel Woodward, teacher. 

The cantata, Dryad’s Kisses, by Otto Meissner, was given 
by a chorus of 2,500 pupils from the sixth and seventh 
grades, with a boys’ chorus of 750 and the Westport Senior 
High School Orchestra. 

The entire performance was given under the direction of 
Mabelle Glenn, director of music, assisted by the supervisors 
of music in the elementary schools—S Sarah M. Clifford, 
Esther Darnall, Madeline Farley, Graham Haswell, and 
Brenda Ritter. 

Sixth and seventh grades from the 
schools were represented in the chorus: 
Bancroft, Benton, Blenheim, Border Star, Bristol, Clay, 
Fairmount, Faxon, Frances Willard, Franklin, Garfield, 
Geo. B. Longan, Giadstone, Graceland, Greenwood, Hale H 
Cook, Henry C. Kumpf, Horace Mann, Humboldt, Hyde 
Park, Irving, J. C. Nichols, James, Jefferson, John J. Persh- 
ing, Kensington, Linwood, Longfellow, McCoy, Manchester, 
Mark Twain, Martin, Mount Washington, Norman Rollins, 
Scarritt, Seven Oaks, Swinney, Switzer, Thacher, Troost, 
Van Horn, Whittier, Wm. Cullen Bryant, Wm. Rockhill 
Nelson, Woodland, Yeager. 

The Freshmen Girls’ Chorus was chosen from the classes 
of the following schools: Central Junior High School, 
Regina Schnakenburg, teacher; Northeast Junior High 
School, Vivian Latta and Violet Clausen, teachers; West 
Junior High School, Kathleen Blanton, teacher; Westport 
Junior High School, Pauline Wettstein, teacher; Freshmen 
Girls’ Classes, East High School, Gertrude Brueser, teacher, 
and Paseo High School, Claribel Woodward, teacher. 

The members of the Board of Education of the 
City Schools are: Edwin C. Meservey, president; Bryce B. 
Sinith, vice president; Carolyn F. Fuller, Charles Baird, 
Annette Moore, J. Roy Smith, George Melcher, superin 
tendent of schools. 


Westport Junior 


High School, 
Freshmen, Paseo 


High School, 
High School, 


following named 


Allen, Ashland, 


Kansas 


Montana 


Kalispell 
Mont., has 


Flathead County High School at Kalispell, 
way of celebrating its music festival 


a unique 





“EGISTERED 


and at the same time advertising its school. Each spring 
the Music Department of the school moves out en masse for 
a two days’ tour of the rural schools of the county. A _pro- 
gram in which the various musical organizations of the 
school take part is given, and the printed program also in- 
cludes an outline of the courses and activities of the High 
School. This has been very effective in arousing the in- 
terest of the upper grade rural school students in the high 
school. 

Instrumental music is under the direction of J. G. 
Amburgh, vocal music under Gladys Sulerud. 

The following program was offered: Hungarian Dance 
(Brahms) ; Cossack’s Revels, Dance Grotesque (Ivan Tscha- 
koff ) ; Traum der Sennerin (Lubitsky), The Heavens Are 
Telling, from The Creation, (J. Haydn); violin solo, The 
Old Refrain (Kreisler), Olive Bateham, with Lucile Moe 
accompanist ; cornet solos by Ferdinand Frolicher, Le Secret 
(Gauthier), The Rosary (Nevin); cello solos by Betty 
Maxson, Salut d’amour (Elgar), My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice (Saint Saens) ; flute solos by Helen Bonde, Rossigno- 
let (J. Donjon), Fair Rosmarin (Kreisler) ; contralto solos 
by Pearl Perry, The Lotus Flower (Schumann), Sylvia 
(Speaks) ; baritone horn solo by Milton Voelker, Good Bye 
(Tosti), with Eva Norris accompanist. 

Flathead’s All-State Music Meet contestants were: Cornet 
solos, Ferdinand Frolicher ; cello solos, Berry Maxson; flute 
Helen Bonde; contralto solos, Pearl Perry; accom- 
Flora Beaudin. 


Van 


solos, 
panist, 


New Jersey 

Newark. -The New Jersey College for Women pre- 
sented a radio program from station WOR on May 8. The 
subject was Music in the Public Schools, and the introduc- 
tion was made by J. Earle Newton, director of the Depart- 
ment of Music. The program consisted of part-songs and 
demonstrations of class instrumental instruction on piano, 
violin, cornet, clarinet and trombone given by pupils from 
the public schools of Orange, N. J., under the direction of 
Clarence Wells of the music faculty. 


Amsterdam Season Closes With 
Beethoven Series 


Inspired Playing Marks Performances 


AMSTERDAM.—Following its triumphal tour of Germany, 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra returned to Amsterdam and 
played a series of Beethoven concerts under Willem Men- 
gelberg. Their foreign successes seemed to have inspired 
the players anew, for their performances sounded more 
beautiful than ever and they played with such evident joy 
and responsiveness that even the overworked Eroica created 
a fresh sensation of satisfaction and delight. The rest of 
the symphonies and various overtures made up the series 
which closed with a particularly enthusiastic ovation for 
Mengelberg who has retired until next season. 


Ethel Grow Pupil Winning Success 


Agnes Fleming, pupil of Ethel Grow, has, since her suc- 
cessful recital with the Washington Heights Musicat Club, 
filled some engagements, among them an appearance with 
the Dante League and with the Memorial Grove Association. 
Miss Fleming has accepted the position of voice teacher at 
the Riverside School of Music, and won a marked success 
when she sang at a faculty concert in April. She was 
equally successful at a joint recital with Robert Lowrey and 
_ Fritz Heim at Guild Hall. Fine things were predicted 
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some time ago for Miss Fleming, and it is evident that they 
are to be fulfilled. 


Alice Mock for North Shore Festival 


Alice Mock tells of a delightful vacation spent in the 
Canadian Rockies at the close of the Chicago Civic Opera 
tour, which she joined on the West Coast, after having 
made successful appearances during the company’s season 


ALICE MOCK 
in Boston. The gifted American soprano, who earned im- 
mediate success in her first season with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, will return to Chicago next season, during 
which she will sing several new roles. 

Since her return from the Canadian Rockies Miss Mock 
has sung with much success in concert at Lynn, Mass., and 
at the Chicago North Shore Festival at Evanston, III. 

The summer will be spent in the Adirondacks, resting and 
learning new roles for the Chicago Opera, and preparing 
concert programs. 

Witmark Notes 

The latest bit of news published from the Witmark house 
is that Reinald Werrenrath, at his recent radio lecture- 
recital, included on the program those songs which he re- 
garded as his greatest successes, among them Herbert’s 
Gypsy Love Song, and Smilin’ Through, by Penn. Wit- 
mark announces that in his repertory of new songs Mr. 
Werrenrath will feature Across the River and Two Old 
Tramps. 

Roxy’s Gang, while on tour recently, met face to face the 
friends they have made through their broadcasting. Among 
the songs used are the Witmark publications, The Dawn 
3rought Me Love and You, and Herbert’s Italian Street 
Song. 

An all-Witmark program was given by Elmer Bernhardt 
recently from Studio WBAL, and Westell Gorden in a 
recent broadcast from the Capitol Theater sang Witmark’s 
Across the River, and also Lady Divine, the theme song 
from The Divine Lady. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mannes Loewe for California 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes sailed June 1 on the Virginia, 
of the Panama-Pacific Line, for a summer’s vacation in 
California and New Mexico. 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
New York 
THIRTEENTH SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 25 - AUGUST 3 


133rd Street and Convent Avenue, 


COURSES OFFERED 


GREGORIAN CHANT; THE LITURGY; 


COURSES I, Ii, Ill; 


PIANO. Registrations, June 24th, 


JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC, 
GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT; ADVANCED CHIRONOMY; HARMONY; 
COUNTERPOINT; MUSICAL THEORY—LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION, ORGAN, VIOLIN, 


earlier if 


1430 Kimball Bidg. 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 
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Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
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Cincinnati Conservatory « Ll usic 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Langua 


Degrees, 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 
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Eminent Faculty of 120 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
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FRANKLYN CARNAHAN SCHOOL 
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FRANKLYN CARNAHAN, (Director )—Pianist 
15333 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Michael Arnstein 
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CATHERINE DE VOGEL, 
Dutch soprano, who specializes in costume re- 
cital programs. She has been well received : ' — 
both by press and public alike wherever she has EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
appeared. at Jamestown, Va., near Norfolk, in front of the 
statue of Pocohontas. GRACE DIVINE, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who will be fea- 
tured on June 16 on the Atwater-Kent Hour over the National Broad- 
casting chain of stations. 














THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO (ALBUQUERQUE) FESTIVAL CHORUS, 
Grace Thompson, conductor (at left), shown with Charles Wakefield Cadman, the composer of The Father of Wa- 
ters, taken at Roswell, N. M., April 27. The work was given by a larger chorus and orchestra at Albuquerque, 
April 25. 
POMPILIO MALATESTA, (Right) 
bass-baritone of ite Metropolitan Opera Company, who will teach at his 
studio until the end of July. The month of August Mr. Malatesta will 
spend at his summer-home at Asbury Park, N. J., leaving on September 4 
for the West Coast where he will be a member of the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles opera companies, of which Gaetano Merola is the director. 
For this return engagement the singer will appear in Don Pasquale, The 
Barber of Seville, Elisir d’Amore, Martha, etc., and will be associated 
with Schipa, Danise, De Luca, Rethberg, and other prominent artists. On 
his return he will resume his work with the Metropolitan, of 
which he is a valued member. 
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LEONORA SPARKES and YEATMAN GRIFFITH. 

Leonora Sparkes, prima donna lyric soprano, formerly 

with the Metropolitan Opera Company and Royal Opera 

Covent Garden, London, gave her last New York recital 

of this season, May 3, before sailing for Europe where 

she will remain the coming season. Miss Sparkes has ee 

devoted this past year to oni ~ recitals = we ames oe 

pays great tribute to Yeatman Griffith, international voca ies enaedasas >AYIE WACOPIAN 

p> «tod of New York City, with whom she has ; : PAL L REIMERS and ARAXIE H. {GOF IAN, : : 

studied, also planned and worked her programs for a operatic pupil of Mr. Reimers at the Juilliard Graduate School of Music in New York. Both teacher and pupil are 

number of seasons. Miss Sparkes leaves for London booked for engagements abroad, Mr. Reimers to appear in recital and also to hold vocal classes, while Miss Hago- 
this month. pian has been engaged by the Dusseldorf Opera Company for next season. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH Voice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studies, 62 West 70th St., New York City - Tel. Endicott 8144 


HaRRET FOSTER 


CONTRALTO 


E Vocal coach | Martinelli 
an 

Teacher of Della Samoiloff 

of Chicago Civic Opera 


O Studio: 703 Steinway Halli, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 


Walter Hal l 


Henry 


WINIFRED PLETTS 


OLORATURA SOPRANO 
74th Street, New York City 





VOICE BUILDER 
na Gonen 


tudio 
1 W. vie St., New York 
Phone: 6756 “Trafalgar 








Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
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Wiliams. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York Tel 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metoapeliinn | Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONE 
Steinway Hall 113 West 57th Street ioe York 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRDTER OF CHARACTERISTIC SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
Miss Lehman's work is especially adapted for Clubs and Social Functions 
Management of Cuaries I. Rew, 250 W. 57th St., New York, Tel. Columbus 0484 


. Schuyler 3580 











Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 4Ster rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 








HEMPEL 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 


PIANIST 


JOHN W. CLAUS  retcies 


REPERTOIRE-—-PEDAGOGY—ENSEMBLE 
Teaching: in Pittsburgh, Pa., Winter-Spring 1928-29 
in Los Angeles, Calif., July-August 1929 
237 Fifth Avenue - Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















WuRLIIZER 


The Piano with 
an added ee: 
of refinement 


120 W. 42nd Street 
New York 
and all principal cities 
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JACOBO 


Dramatic Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Available for 








Coneerts and Recitals 
October—November 
December, 1929, 
only. 

Bruno Zirato 
322 West 72nd St., New York 
Personal Representative 
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Hurok Seeking American Artists 


Sol Hurok, general manager of the German Grand Opera 
Company and a musical impresario known throughout the 
United States, revealed a novel situation just before he 
sailed aboard the Leviathan on May 27. In discussing his 
plans for the opera company and other attractions he will 
bring here next season, he said: 

“Other opera companies are fond of boasting how many 
American artists they engage and what great opportunities 
they give to American talent. As a matter of fact, Ameri- 
can voices engaged for opera in this country are not of the 
best. Millionaires build conservatories and endow schools 
here, primarily for Russian ‘geniuses,’ ignoring the tremen- 
dous success of Americans in every phase of music abroad. 

“I am going to Europe to look for American artists, the 
best there are, and they will return next year with the Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company. We had nearly twenty last 
year and will have more than twenty next.” 

Among the artists re-engaged for the second American 
tour of the German Grand Opera Company are Johanna 
Gadski, Juliette Lippe, Sonia Sharnova, Hildegard Bartz, 
Merran Reader, Edna Zahm, Karl Braun, Waldemar Henke, 
Shella Fryer, Helma Lanvin, Bennett Challis, Richard 
Gross, Carl Jorn, Maura Canning, Mabel Ritch and Ruth 
Mclivain. Ernest Knoch will again conduct. 

The company will present Mozart’s Don Juan; also the 
entire Ring, The Flying Dutchman (Der Fliegende Hollaen- 
der), and Tristan und Isolde. The company is due in New 
York the first week in January, opening in Baltimore Janu- 
ary 6. The tour will embrace Washington, Richmond, Phil- 
adelphia (playing the week of January 13 at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, erected by Oscar Hammerstein), Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago ‘and thence to the coast, returning to New 
York in March. In addition to engaging new artists, Mr. 
Hurok will buy new scenery, costumes and properties and 
will assemble a technical staff. 

The Isadora Duncan Dancers from Moscow, who achieved 
such a signal success this year that they were engaged to 
open the “Pop” concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
last month, will return in October, said Mr. Hurok. The 
details of this tour have still to be arranged, but the troupe 
will visit the principal cities of the East and Middle West, 
extending their appearances to the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Hurok will also visit Paris to negotiate there for the 
importation of a kussian Opera Company, whose perform- 
ance of the works of Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazou- 
noff, Tschaikowsky, Taniev and others known throughout 
Russia and Europe, have attained great success in Paris. 

“Music always has been my greatest pleasure,” he said, 
“and when I made pleasure my business, I did so by dedi- 
cating my life to the advancement of musical art. 

‘A great many people are worried over the advent of so- 
called talking pictures. The legitimate stage had an oppor- 
tunity to educate the public. Instead, it failed in its mission 
and pandered to the lowest taste. The stage became com- 
mercialized and has remained so. A disgusted public turned 
toward the motion picture, with the same result. And now 
the talking picture, with the same opportunity, is repeating 
these two horrible examples. 

“Music is the only haven left. And the public is begin- 
ning to like it, to appreciate it, even to love it. I do not 
agree that the concert, as a public diversion, is waning. Far 
from it. The American public has shown unmistakable 
signs of an awakening, a groping for better things. One 
grows weary of the trough and the gutter, and the reaction 
has set in. Let the theatre and the motion picture, having 
neglected golden opportunities, beware of a vengeance of 
indifference and neglect.” 

Sol Hurok has had an unusual career. He arrived from 
his native village, Pogar, in Southern Russia, as a lad of 
fifteen, guarding a few dollars. Always a disciple of revo- 
lutionary ideas, he had fled after the failure of the 1905 re- 
volt. Refused a passport, because of his obligation to mili- 
tary service, he smuggled himself across the border. 

First. he peddled shoestrings in Philadelphia. He picked 
Philadelphia at random, merely because he could not pay 
much for. his fare. Once he saved enough to attend a per- 
formance at the Metropolitan in New York, where Caruso 
sang. Another young Russian was with him. “You watch 
me, boy,” he told his friend. “Some day I'll handle artists 
as great as Caruso.” 

His career as an impresario began with Zimbalist in 1911. 
Since then he has managed Casals, Mischa Elman, Feodor 
Chaliapin, Titta Ruffo, Luisa Tetrazzini, Eugene Ysaye, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Isadora Duncan, Richard 
Strauss and Anna Pavlova. 


Braslau Concert a “Wonderful Success” 


“An_event that lives in our memory” was the concert 
given by Sophie Braslau at the Teachers’ College and West- 
ern Kentucky State Normal School at Bowling Green, Ky. 
This remark was made by Will B. Hill of the school, 
who .added that Miss Braslau’s concert was a “wonderful 
success” and that~the-audience was delighted with her 
glorious voice, art and gracious personality. 

in commenting upen this concert the ‘Times-Journal 
stated: “The coming of Braslau has been eagerly awaited 
by her many admirers to whom she has endeared herself 
on a previous appearance, and she was given a tremendous 
welcome. To attempt a review of a concert by Sophie 
Braslau, where voice, artistry, beauty and personality are 
found in such plentitude is but to realize your own limi- 
tations.” 

The contralto concluded her successful 
appearance at the Ann Arbor, Mich., 


season with an 
Festival, on May 22. 


Jencie Callaway-John’s Success Abroad 


Jencie Callaway-John, American soprano, who has_been 
singing in Italy this winter, has had great success in Faust. 
Having previously studied the role of Marguerite in French, 
she relearned it in Italian in a few days—a task which 
takes “an iron memory.” Mme. John is now adding Lohen- 
grin (in Italian) to her repertory. A well known German 
orchestra conductor from Munich heard the singer recently 
and was most enthusiastic over her work. He told Mme. 
John that she had a real Wagnerian style and, being blond 
and tall, was the ideal type for Wagnerian parts. 

Prior to sailing in July, Mme. John will probably sing 
Tosca and Traviata. 
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Dr. G. De Koos’ Ten Years 


as Concert Manager 


(Continued from page 10) 


lowing: “The enthusiastic promoter of artists, who like- 
wise furthered and favored art; the sympathetic man, who 
is a friend of all artists; with feelings of sincere friend- 
ship, Willem Mengelberg.” Dr. de Koos’ friends can rec- 
ognize in this a briefly written portrait. 

We choose only a few of the names of the greatest 
artists that Holland has heard in these ten years through 
the impresario, Dr. de Koos: (Piano), Alfred Cortot, 
Dirk Schafer, Carl Friedberg, Elly Ney, Moritz Rosen- 
thal, Harold Bauer, Ernst von Donanyi, José Iturbi, Myra 
Hess, Arthur Schnabel, Arthur Rubinstein, Frederic La- 
mond, Ignaz Friedman, Jan Smeterlin, Edwin Fischer, 
Vladimir Horowitz, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Nicolai Orloff, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Bela Bartok, Igor Stravinsky, Ignaz 
Paderewski, Harold Samuel, Mark Hambourg, Llona Kabos, 
Leonid Kreutzer, Marcelle Meyer and Vera Schapira; 
(violin), Alexander Schmuller, Jacques Thibaud, Carl 
Flesch, Joan Manen, Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, Ce- 
cilia Hansen, Mischa Elman, Vasa Prihoda, Stefie Geyer, 
Georg Kulenkampff, Joseph Szigeti, Bronislaw Huberman, 
Edith Lorand, Nathan Milstein, Kathleen Parlow, Willy 
Burmester; (singers), Jacques Urlus, Sigrid Onegin, Bir- 
git Engell, Yvette Guilbert, Mme. Charles Cahier, Gemma 
Bellincioni, Lotte Leonard, Llona Durigo, Vera Janacopou- 
los, Roland Hayes, Dusolina Giannini, Rosette Anday, Lotte 
Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, Charles Panzera, Maria 
Ivogiin, Eva Liepenberg, Margaret Matzenauer, Claire Dux; 
(cello), Judith Bokor, Gerard Hekking, Caspar Cassado, 
Hans Kindler, Gregor Piatigorsky; (conductors), Arthur 
Nikisch, Dr. Willem Mengelberg, Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
Bruno Walter, Georg Schneevoigt, Fernandez Arbos, Pierre 
Monteux; (chamber music), Rosé-Quartet, Lhotsky Quar- 
tet, Poulet-Quartet, Société des Instruments Anciens, Amar- 
Quartet, Lener-Quartet, Pro Arte-Quartet, Wiener-Quar- 
tet, Roth Quartet, Sixtine Band, Hans Heinz Ewers, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Garde Republicaine, Ludwig Wullner with 
Coenraad V. Bos, Paul Whiteman, La Argentina, Andres 
Segovia and The Revellers. 

In ten years. . . . J. W. F. Weremeus Bunina. 


Gries Piano Pupils Give Annual Concert 


Steinway Hall, New York, was crowded on May 25 with 
interested listeners who heard a program of thirty numbers, 
played by professional and junior pupils who study with 
Charles A. Gries. Among those of outstanding merit, whose 
piano playing is highly enjoyable, was May Wagner, who 
played Mendelssohn’s G Minor Concerto with excellent 
style and musical feeling; she was later heard (playing 


CHARLES A. GRIES, 
with a talented piano pupil, at Shelter Harbor, Wester- 
iy, R. I., where the Gries have a charming summer home. 


from memory) in the berceuse, four studies (Chopin) and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12. The young woman 
also gave a studio recital May 12, playing works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Rubinstein and the foregoing numbers. 

Another splendid pianist was Gretchen Mayer, who played 
a Chopin waltz nicely. Sylvia Pimentel contributed the 
Military Polonaise with excellent rhythm and _ contrast. 
Florence Bernstein gave a poetic performance of Reinhold’s 
Impromptu, and Milton Schwartz did very well in pieces 
by Bach, Mozart and Chopin. Others who took part were 
Henriette Lowenthal, Anna Remsing, Martha Weinberg, 
Judith Treff, Marion Berkowitz, Hannah Lesser, Dorothy 
Blankfein, Ruth Scharf, Maxine Corman, Irene Levy, Gret- 
chen Mayer, Florence Spear, Dorothy Werrenrath, Sarah 
Weinberg, Ruth Stein, Lillian Matzkin, Miriam Seligman, 
Eleanor Smith, Albine Margulies, Miriam Ostrofsky, Flor- 
ence Bernstein and Sadie Horowitz. The present writer’s 
program notes contained the words, “Accuracy, vigor, ex- 
pression, musical, brilliant” which applied to various per- 
formers, as well as “clean pedaling and good style.” 

Flowers were given each young pianist, most of them 
playing from memory, and much enthusiasm was expressed 
by the large audience. March 16 Mrs. Charles A. Gries 
gave a piano pupils’ recital of twenty-one numbers in the 
same hall. 
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Chicago North Shore Festival 


(Continued from page 21) 


its approval and with the help of the chorus, the work 
had the sort of patriotic elan which takes the mob by 
storm. 

After the intermission, Efrem Zimbalist played, with the 
orchestra, the Bruch Scottish Fantasie for Violin and Or- 
chestra in a manner that left nothing to be desired. Zim- 
balist has always been a great favorite here, more so now 
than-ever; he has grown in his art, playing with more feel- 
ing and soul today than in the past. Always recognized 
among the premier violinists of the day, Zimbalist has now 
won a niche all his own among the artists of the bow. 

Mme. Pinnera’s third appearance on the stage was re- 
ceived with another big demonstration of approval, which 
was triplicated after her singing of the Debussy Nocturne, 
Fetes, and the Pace, Pace aria from La Forza del Destino, 
which popular number caught the fancy of the listeners. 

A Dvorak Slavonic. Dance by the orchestra closed the 
second night of the festivities. 

Tuirp CONCERT. 

First honors at the Memorial Day concert should go to 
Josef Hofmann, for it was he who furnished the redeeming 
spark in an otherwise dull concert. Piano playing such as 
he delivered in the Rubinstein D minor Concerto is of the 
brilliant, wholly satisfying kind but too seldom encountered 
nowadays. A beautifully sung melody evidently means more 
to Hofmann than mere technical display and therefore 
there is no sacrificing of one for the other and it was a joy 
to listen to his truly beautiful playing of a number requiring 
imagination as well as skill. The tremendous ovation given 
this great keyboard aristocrat showed that there was un- 
equivocal appreciation of his music. There were loud calls 
for an encore, but Hofmann bowed himself out gracefully 
without satisfying his hungry listeners’ request for more. 

Conductor Stock and his men gave the pianist an accom- 
paniment which matched the brilliance of his performance. 
Further enlivening of the program came in the orchestra’s 
playing the Respighi’s Suite for Small Orchestra, The Birds, 
which had a spirited reading and won hearty applause. 

Bach’s Mass in B minor was looked forward to with much 
anticipation by musicians and laymen as a rare event of 
musical importance. Whether too much attention was given 
to the solemnity and dignity of the mass and less to its 
nuances and flexibility is not for us to say, but what with 
the exasperatingly slow tempi, the men’s chorus singing off 
key (most noticeably in the Kyrie Eleison) and the ragged 
accompaniment of the orchestra, the performance was rather 
a sad disappointment to those who had come to be thrilled 
with the singing of the mass by a massive chorus of six 
hundred singers. 

Marie Morrisey, who has made a name for herself as a 
reliable festival artist, sang the contralto part with her cus- 
tomary fine-art and beauty of voice and was acclaimed by 
the listeners, who expressed their delight in loud terms. The 
beautiful contralto made a charming picture, pleasing the 
eve as well as the ear. 

Paul Althouse, another favorite festival artist, sang the 
tenor part with telling effect, his glorious voice ringing out 
clear and true and making his solos and duets highly enjoy- 
able. He, too, won great favor with the listeners. Anna 
Burmeister was the soprano and Herbert Gould the bass. 
The latter, having sung on opening night was received with 
a hearty welcome. 

A vast audience was on hand for, this concert, filling both 
the house and those parts of the stage which were not taken 
up by chorus and orchestra. 

FourtH CoNCERT 

As is customary, the Saturday afternoon program was 
devoted to the children with 1500 of them on the stage 
participating in the festivities and those in the audience out- 
numbering the adults on hand. 

The Chicago Symphony and Frederick Stock contributed 
their share of the afternoon’s music-making with beautiful 
readings of the Overture to Mignon, selections from A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, music by Mendelssohn, and Grieg’s 
Lyric Suite, which met with high favor with the children 
and grown-ups. 

The principal soloist of the concert was Alice Mock, the 
lovely Chicago Civic Opera soprano, who sang with her usual 
charm of manner and delicate beauty of voice the Je dis aria 
from Carmen and the Bell Song from Delibes’ Lakme, after 
each of which she was coaxed to sing encores. Miss Mock 
met with much favor in her first season as a member of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and judging from her 
success at the Evanston festival, she is as popular in concert. 

The children’s participation came in the second half of 
the program when under the direction of Mr. Beattie they 
sang the cantata, Dryad’s Kisses, by W. Otto Miessner, most 
effectively, although at times one looked for more volume of 
tone from 1,500 voices. 

Barre Hill sang the baritone solos in the cantata with 
telling effect and completely won his listeners’ hearts from 
the start. His gorgeous voice was heard to fine advantage 
and his singing merited all the plaudits he was accorded, 
and they were unstinted. Charles Roloff, a boy soprano, 
scored success in his solos and so delighted his hearers with 
his lovely voice that he was compelled to encore. Miss Mock 
also had a solo in the cantata, and sang it exquisitely. 

FinaL CONCERT 

The fifth and last concert was by far the most exhilarat- 
ing of all, this due in a large measure to the appearance as 
soloists of two operatic singers, Edith Mason and Richard 
Bonelli. 

Miss Mason sang in admirable fashion the Depuis le jour 
aria from Charpentier’s Louise, in which she made a distinct 
and palpable hit. It was singing such as the walls of Patten 
Gymnasium, in their jong years of service at the Evanston 
festivals, have never harbored. Nobility of tone, accuracy 
of pitch, superb phrasing and a clear delivery made of the 
hackneyed Depuis le jour aria a thing of great charm and 
musical value. The audience recognized all the qualities in 
Miss Mason’s work, and after insistent applause and numer- 
ous recalls she favored her audience with an aria from The 
Marriage of Figaro, which was excellently sung and again 
showed Mason one of the great singers of the day. 

Richard Bonelli, also a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, was practically as well received as his colleague of 
the eperatic stage. He sang for his first contribution the 
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Avant de quitter from Gounod’s Faust, with that gorgeous 
voice of his which he knows how to use to perfection. His 
tones were ointment to the ear and by general acclamation 
he added as encore the Largo al factotum from The Barber 
of Seville, which he sang as well as he did last season at 
the Auditorium; no more is needed, as it culminated as fine 
a performance of the difficult aria as these ears have heard 
in a long while. 

A new work by Arne Oldberg of Evanston scored heavily. 
Mr. Oldberg’s muse is facile and his music reveals not only 
the pedagogue, but also the inspired composer. 

With his competent A Capella Choir, Dean Lutkin pre- 
sented his own motet, All My Heart This Night Rejoiceth. 
The work deserves the attention of other choral conductors. 
In Evanston it made a good impression and was received with 
the marked approbation of the listeners. Another novelty 
deserving mention is God is a Spirit by David Hugh Jones, 
who has written a number that will probably be programmed 
often at this and other festivals. It is a potent work that 
adds materially to the choral literature. 

The balance of the program was furnished by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Conductor Stock, and they con- 
cluded the festivities with the rendition of the coronation 
scene from Boris Godounoff with the assistance of the full 
festival chorus. 
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Coaching in French, Italian and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
320 Central Park West, New York. 
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Studio of the Theater: 


GIACOMO QUINTANO 


THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST 
WILL. ACCEPT A FEW PUPILS DURING 1929-30 
Address—E. FLEMING, Sec’y, 1228 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 
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The Works Only of 


LIVING COMPOSERS 


in Recitals by 


CARLYLE DAVIS and ROLAND DAVIS 
(Father) (Son) 
Haensel and Jones, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONALLY RENOWNED PIANIST 
709 Steinway Hall and 
385 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
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EDNAH COOKE 
SMITH 


CONTRALTO 


1414 Steinway Hall 
New York City 











Since YEHUDI MENUHIN’S rise to fame many young 
violinists have approached this phenomenal boy’s 
teacher 


LOUIS PERSINGER 


with the very evident idea of a sensational “career” 
in mind. Mr. Persinger will NOT undertake the devel- 
opment and artistic guidance of immature talent. He 
WILL prepare violinists for public appearances, coach 
chamber music groups, grant auditions, etc. 





STANDISH HALL 
45 West 8lst Street, New York City 
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| PUBLICATIONS ‘| 


REVIEWS 


(Belwin, Inc., New York) 

An Original Melody in Russian Style 
for violin and piano, by Boris Levenson. 
—Mr. Levenson dedicates his latest com- 
position to his friend, Mischa Elman, 
who, if he will play it, will give it about 
the best introduction it could have, both 
for the public and for the other violin- 
ists, great and small. The music is at- 
tractive, of moderate length, melodic, and 
technically interesting, especially at the 
end where there is an extended passage 
of double stops. The accompaniment is 
very fluent and contrapuntally complex. 

(Oliver Ditson, Boston) 

Early Classics arranged for women’s 
voices by Louis Victor Saar.—The titles 
of these pieces have already been listed 
in the columns of the MusicaAL Courter 
and need not here be repeated. The idea 
of arranging these old selections from 
the Ecclesiastical School for the modern 
choir of women’s voices is excellent. It 
brings within reach of the many chor- 
uses, small and large, that flourish in our 
country, a wealth of beauty that is seldom 
attained and certainly never surpassed 
in our own day. The exquis te and dig- 
nified melodies of these old pieces and 
their extraordinary wealth of counter- 
point should prove to be a welcome re- 
lief from the uniformity of style that is 
too frequent in the concert programs of 
our women’s choral clubs. The firm of 
Ditson has done the world of American 
musical art a distinct favor in issuing 
these pieces. 

(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

Two songs: Ave Maria, Wash Day, by 
G. Romilli—The first of these is a sa- 
cred song to Latin words, with an Eng- 
lish translation by the composer. It is 
a simple setting of the ancient text and 
will prove effective for church use. The 
words of Wash Day are by the com- 
poser, and one might imagine that Rom- 
illi, in spite of his name, was an Irish- 
man. It is an amusing little encore song, 
and should be successful. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 

Sketches from Nature, four organ 
pieces, by Joseph W. Clokey.—The sepa- 
rate titles are: The Pipes of Pan, Drip- 
ping Bini Twiten Moth, An penry 
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Demon. All of these except the last are 
pleasing pieces to listen to, very effective 
for the organ and very faithful to the 
ideas suggested in the titles. Mr. Clokey, 
who is well known as a composer of 
imagination, seems to find himself in a 
favorite medium in these Nature 
Sketches, especially when they are of 
gentle, graceful and of rather languorous 
character. The melodies in these slow 
movements are really lovely and are de- 
veloped with genuine mastery, the com- 
poser being not only a skilled harmonist 
but also an arranger with ideas, and an 
orchestrator, if that is the proper word 
to apply to organ color effects, with a 
genuine understanding of beauty. These 
pieces, except the last, will delight the 
church organist looking for offertory ma- 
terial. The last is more suited to the 
moving picture palace, where it will no 
doubt be used with a picture. 


. (The Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass.) 

Through All the Keys with the Great 
Masters. A selection of piano pieces, by 
Elizabeth Gest.—In this book of twenty- 
five pages have been collected twenty-six 
compositions by the great composers of 
classic, romantic and modern times— 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert and so on, each of the pieces 
being in a different key, beginning with 
C major, this being followed by C minor, 
then G major and G minor, and ending 
with F minor. 

At the beginning of the book a chart is 
given illustrating the relationships of the 
keys. Prefacing each piece throughout 
the book the scales and chords of the 
key of the piece are similarly given. The 
music in each case has been shortened to 
a few brief bars, and all the music se- 
lected is of moderate difficulty and of 
genuine teaching value. This is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and original contri- 
bution to the literature of teaching music 
for the piano. 


(Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia) 


Caress, a song, by Jeno Donath.—Mr. 
Donath has already become well known 
for his pleasing melodic gift, and in this 
most recent of his songs he gives an- 
other example of it which will add to 
his fame. It is an unpretentious little 
ballad, but is singable and musical, and 
it has a first rate tune. 

(Edward B. Marks Music Co., New York) 

My Little Boy’s Eyes, a song by Laura 
Bower Van Nuys.—The composer writes 
her own words, three pleasing verses, and 
dedicates her song to Parent-Teacher 








FOR PRACTICE 
Saves Time and Nerves 


Write for Catalog 


137-39 W. 72Np St., New York 





USE THIS SATISFACTORY PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 


dbl 











COURIER 


THE SALZEDO HARP. 


Carlos Salsedo now has his name attached to a new and original harp design. 
and is known as the 
as the accompanying photographs show. 


manufactured by Lyon & Healy, 
Witold Gordon, and is altogether exquisite, 


The harp is 
It was designed by 
The 


Salzedv model. 


gilt and filagree of the old-style harp have disappeared, and the new instrument is made of 
highly polished light wood, with a de. sign notable for its simplicity as well as for its beauty, 


and decorated in a manner that conforms to the chaste design. 
appearance of the instrument is very striking. 
Salzedo, nor was the design made all at once and without effort by Mr. 
It resulted from extended effort and experimentation, and, being a thing of beauty, 


by Mr. 


The improvement in the 
This harp was not the first to be conceived 
Gordon. 

it will 


be a joy forever—until Messrs. Salzedo and Gordon make still further improvements. 





Associations. It is a straight waltz song, 
with repetitions unchanged for the three 
verses, and has a good tune. The waltz 
might make its way to Broadway where 
children are not! 


VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 


Coaching in French and Italian Diction 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 


THE RIGHT WAY TO SING 


HAVE YOU FOUND IT? 
“Taw Voice anp Its Svcoessru. Use,” mailed free on 
request: address J. PARMA ROGER, Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York. 








AWEINBERG 


= Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 
Srupios: 2 West 109th ia New York 
Te t Acotomy 6 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and leading 
opera houses in Italy Recommended by Rachmaninoff, 
Serafin and Koussevitzky. 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St., New York 





HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 





FOUR SONNETS FOR ORCHESTRA By 


HELEN CRANE 


(Well-known American Composer) 


ERICH SCHARWENKA 


- Publisher - - CASSEL, GERMANY 











OPPORTUNITIES 





ORGANIST WANTED—Must be Chris- 
tian Scientist, for suburb; no choir; 2 
Sunday, 1 mid-week service. Moderate 
pay. Apply by letter only W. F.” 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


RECOGNIZED VOCAL SPECIALIST 
—Available to Head Vocal ent 
of reputable Music School, College or 
University. Favorable European recog- 
nition (Paris, Berlin, Milan) as Vocalist 
and Pedagogue. Leading positions held 
in America with representative musical 
Institutions. Excellent testimonials and 
recommendations furnished. Address : 
“D. H. E.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO TEACHER 
WANTED: A University in Ohio desires 
to get in touch with a young colored man 
who has majored in violin and minored in 
piano or organ to become member of the 
faculty. A young colored man who can 
act as concert artist as well as instructor 
is preferred. Applications will de kept 
confidential. Address: “G. H. J.,” care of 
MusicaL Courter, 113 Wer 57th Street, 
New York. 


“ 








ATTENTION! Singers, violinists, pianists, 
cellists, wishing to give their own recital 
in New York City can have the best 
possible presentation by thoroughly or- 
ganized and experienced management at 
terms favorable and reasonable. Address : 
“C. D. H.”, care of Musica Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





UNUSUAL STUDIO DUPLEX APART- 
MENT. Sublet at sacrifice. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Steinway Grand. Eight 
rooms. Three baths. Balcony. 30th 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 
Summer or longer. Address Ss. B® 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





VIOLINIST AND TEACHER FOR A 
SCHOOL—Excellence of ability and 
reputation internationally known, now 
affiliated with one of the leading and 
best known conservatories, is desirous 
of changing and becoming a teacher 
at another institution where he may 
have the opportunity of more time to 
concertize. For detailed information, 
address “R. A. J.”, care of Musical 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 





OPPORTUNITY—in Western school for 
violoncellist as teacher; also engagement 
with local orchestra and with reputed trio. 
Only a class man considered. Address: 

L.,” care of Musicat Courier, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 





FOR RENT FOR SUMMER: Handsome 
music studio and living apartment, fur- 
nished. Reception hall, studio, dining- 
room, kitchen, two bed-rooms, two baths. 
pate secluded, best location. Walter S. 

Young, 20 East 56th Street, New York. 





WANTED by well known voice teacher, 
position in school or conservatory near 
New York City on full or part time. 
Advertiser will also consider an offer as 
associate teacher. All communications 
will be kept confidential and fullest refer- 
ences given. Address: “F. B. A.,” care 


of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 


New York. 


ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned. 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 








COMPLETE and attractively furnished of- 
fice with reception room. Will sub-let or 
share. Call Room 1008 Steinway Hall. 
113 West 57th Street, New York, or tele- 


phone Circle 1229. 





MASTER CELLOS FOR SALE—One 
Ruggeri and one Albani, genuine heir- 
looms, for sale by K. Dubois, Sihinkelstr. 
3, Cologne-Brannsfeld, Germany. 





WILL RENT MY STUDIO in Chicker- 
ing Hall, 29 West 57th Street, New York, 
during July and August, at price I pay. 
Free use of Grand Piano and Furnish- 
ings. Reasonable. Tenant can recover 
part of rent, if desired, by subletting (al- 
ready arranged) at $1.00 per hour. Ad- 
dress “A. E. L.,” care of Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





OPPORTUNITY for good school or con- 
servatory to obtain the services of a well 
known and reliable voice authority. Is a 
well known singer of extensive experi- 
ence and training as a singer and teacher. 
All communications will be confidential 
and the highest references will be fur- 
nished. Address: “T. F. C.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studies 
of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 





Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. rge, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 
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THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive 
Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 





THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed nant, gta 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is 
not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Estastisuep 1857 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
509 Fifth 2 dbaigrsed 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 








WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING 
PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the 
musical center of America for 
sixty-one years 


Factory and Offices: 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets 
New York 











The Finest Piano Action 
in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL 
& GROSS 


Gives the Pianist 
the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 














GT Th om 
Name Value Group 


“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO™ 


A. B. CHASE 


BSTABLIGHED 1675 
“ 


“THE SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 18649 
“ 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA~ 


LINDEMAN <- SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1636 
“ 


A Distinctive Gne 
or 

Saclusi ‘ 
o 


A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 
py veen oy ¥. 


FACTORIES AT NORWALK OHIO 














THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. | 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of i 
Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- | 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 
Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 











Siibhrr 
PIANOS 


Americas tinest Instruments 
Since be 2 


CHAS.M. STIEPE Onc. 


STIEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


“a. 



































Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 
——eeeeer eee eee OO OOOO eee ees 


NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 yes — experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited 





ACTIONS 
—eerornorn were sc OO OO OO OOOO OOOO OOo or oe eee eeeaeeeeeen 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 


action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 
BOAO OOOO OOOO 
manufacturer of the Reinwarth 


Used by the 
386-388 Second 


KOCH, RUDOLPH C., 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 
Avenue, New York. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y 


PIANO PLATES 
BABB MM M———nmnnwwrnrwwrnwr oro oor" 
AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 


cnne molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8s. 





MACHINERY 
BBO BBM OOOO ee 
WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 


ers. “‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 
aeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeOeeOoOoeOoOOoOoeeucuer 0000 OO OOOO 


S. E. OVERTON CO., 


manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. ich. 


South Haven, M 





PIANO HAMMERS 
a~eeeeeeeee eeeeoeeeeeeeeeeaeeae oO O™OO?R OOO *® 


VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 


Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 


213 East 19th St., New York. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 
weer OO aeOeOeOeaOeOeeOeOEOeeeEeeEeEeees, 
BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 


Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Profit Opportunities for Piano Dealers and Radio—Where Money Is 
Made and How It Is Wasted—Some of the Dangers Confront- 
ing the Radio—Tone Service an Essential Factor to 
Continued Prosperity 


As piano men have neglected the piano through 
lack of tuning, so are they doing in the lack of 
energy and business care as to service for the radio. 
While we claim the piano is the basic musical in- 
strument, there is little thought being taken as to 
the small musical instruments or interesting young 
the 


people in playing something, even though it be 
harmonica. 

There has been a lack of care as to building 
around the piano a business that would create a 
diversity of selling interests, combining with the 
piano a shake of the overhead. Outside interests 
have taken up the small musical instruments, in- 
cluding the radio, which is a partial explanation 
of the state of affairs of the piano business. 

The coming exhibitions of radios in Chicago will 
give piano men who may attend the conventions 
some sense of what they have lost in allowing the 
radio to get away from them. They have given 
the radio sérvice the same neglect that have always 
been given the tuning departments in their stores. 
The piano after being sold into the home has never 
been given the attention that it should have received. 
When the radio made its appearance there was a 
lack of service that has militated against the piano 
men taking over the greater part of the distribu- 
tion of the radio. 


The Whip Hand 


They now claim the reason they do not want the 
radio is because every little shop in the town car- 
ries radios. All of which may be correct. But 
does not the piano dealer hold the whip hand in 
the selling of radios through an adequate service 
department if an adequate service department be 
carried on? Let the piano dealer study this. 

The radio is a delicate instrument of many de- 
signs. It needs attention from time to time of 
service men, but the service men must be capable, 
trustworthy, and give an honest return for what 
they charge for service and equipment or renewals 
of tubes, etc., that keep the radios alive. 

The piano dealers had the equipment and the 
opportunity, but they let all this slip out of their 
hands. It is said with a full understanding of the 
difficulties through the many different forms of 
radio instruments. 

The recording machines such as the phonograph, 
made big money for the piano dealers, and so lost 
were they in this means of selling that they neglected 
the piano. The day was when the first floors of 
the piano houses were graced with sound-proof 
demonstration rooms of expensive design, while the 
piano was relegated to the second and third floors, 
with piano salesmen selling the records and girls 
waiting on the customers driven into the ware- 
rooms of the record departments and asking for 
what they wanted and walking out on the cash 
and carry plan. A beautiful and easy way of taking 
in cash and selling a lot of records. 

Piano salesmen found it easier to keep up their 
quota of sales through machines and records than 
working hard to sell pianos. Then when the record 
selling was somewhat interfered with in the after- 
the-war times, and the interest in records was lost 
through restrictions in production during the war, 
the piano dealers did little to hold to the piano as a 
selling proposition. 


New Problems 


The radio was then taken up by them, but they 
did not arrange their overheads to meet the les- 
sened discounts on radios, which approximated the 
discounts of the record machines and records, and 
paid no attention to the service problem, which en- 


tailed a loss that has not as yet even been appre- 
ciated by the piano dealers. 

The reluctant service given the piano as to tunings 
was repeated in the evident neglect of the service 
departments that should have sustained the radio. 
The many inventions that have brought the radio 
to its present efficient reproducing service to the 
listeners-in have not been kept up with the advance- 
ment of the radio receivers, and an evident neglect 
is presented in the little care bestowed by the manu- 
facturers of radios as to the holding to broadcasting 
in a way that will give efficient reproductions of 
the studios of the broadcasting stations. This is 
somewhat like unto the keeping the piano in tune 
so that the ears of the public shall be trained to 
proper tone quality. 

The dealers are really the rulers in all this, but 
they do not seem to appreciate this fact. If the 
radios are not sold, there certainly can not be main- 
tained a production that is predicted will reach five 
million units this year of 1929. 

The coming exhibitions in Chicago will, in all 
probability, show some startling improvements as to 
the radio. If these shall be as sweeping as now 
is claimed, it is not however apparent that there will 
be that demand the change from the battery to 
electric which caused so many replacements. There 
are, however, those who will appreciate the im- 
provements that are announced with so much aplomb 
and certainty. 

It is all a question of tone, of course, that must 
be accepted as representing the improvements, and 
so strong and insistent are the claims made that one 
is somewhat apprehensive that there will not be 
that appreciation as to tone improvement as is 
claimed, for the very reason that the public has been 
compelled to rely upon deficient tone quality in the 
past, not only in the piano, but in the phonograph 
recording machines and records, and now from the 
inception to the present of lack of tone improve- 
ment in the radio. 


Tone Service Needed 


If, however, these tone improvements are given 
to the people as promised in the advance announce- 
ments for the coming exhibitions at Chicago, then 
will there follow the demand that the broadcasting 
situation be revamped so that the home receiving 
radios shall relay the tones as is, and not as now 
apparent in too many instances in too many homes. 
There are nine million homes with radio receiving 
sets that give the listeners-in anything but pure 
tone, unless they have exceptional locations with- 
out interferences from other stations or the “holes” 
that seem impossible of filling so the broadcasting 
stations receive adequate service itself. 

All this, does not adequately describe the real 
musical illness of the radio, the piano or the record 
machines. There always comes that lack of respect 
for tone service, and which spells in tuning the 
piano, in the service that keeps radios in good con- 
dition, that holds to honest service, the giving of 
honest “firsts” as to tubes, the destroying the sec- 
onds that militate against the pure tone service of 
the radio itself. It is a test of ethics whereby those 
who are responsible for the service can be judged 
as trustworthy or unworthy. Meaning, thereby, 
honest or dishonest. 

We admit the lack of trustworthiness as to piano 
tuning, especially before the tuners themselves took 
up the fight and made known through their associa- 
tion that good tuners are needed to give the piano 
good tuning. Before many tuners themselves began 
the fight there was a lack of business sense on the 
part of piano dealers in losing money in tuning de- 
partments that under good management could be 


made to pay a profit. There was a carelessness as 
to this that did the piano much harm. This was 
responsible for the lack of the service department 
when the radio was taken on. 

The recording machines may come back, but those 
musical instruments are not in demand as before 
the war. The dealers have found that this instru- 
ment can be classified with the piano in the reduc- 
tion as to production, and that means the reduction 
of sales. What will come through the new inno- 
vations is hard to propound. 


Dead Inventories 


The thousands and thousands of records held in 
inventory by dealers throughout the country, and 
either dead stock in the inventories, or written off, 
is problematical. Will the dealers stand for the 
loss, or will the makers of the records take over 
this dead inventory? And what about the new 
machines? Will the new records give the same 
results on the old machines as upon the new? Will 
this create a replacement that will bring the record 
machines into demand again? 

Truly the piano dealers are having a hard row 
to reach decisions as just what to do. If they have 
a load in old records, or records of the old style 
that are not nearly as good as the new records, 
how will the dealers expect to retrieve the losses 
incident to restocking ? 

It certainly is one of those things that brings sor- 
row to the dealers who have just gone through the 
experience of the killing of profits in having a stock 
of radios that have been superceded by improvements 
that do not really promise any replacement that 
will allow of recuperation as to losses that have 
dug deep into the profit and loss column of state- 
ments that show big sales and no profits, if all be 
true that is said by piano men themselves. 

The little corner-store dealers can make a profit 
that the piano dealer can not, for the reason the 
overhead of the big dealer is not protected as to 
the selling of the radios. The piano dealer has the 
advantage, as said, of service departments that the 
little hole-in-the-wali stores can not afford to carry. 
It is possible that these little fellows that carry 
probably ten radios can take advantage of the serv- 
ice departments of the piano dealers. That very 
fact should be realized by those who have service 
departments. Profit-making charges should be made 
so that the piano dealer is not paying that overhead 
for his competitors who have low rents, and really 
live on the publicity the dealers utilize, for they 
can carry the same makes of radios that the piano 
dealers in high rent stores have to carry. Here is 
one fault that is complained of by the piano dealers, 
the selling to any and all in any town or city, and 
this competition of very hard digestion. 

The piano dealer does not bring his radio depart- 
ment down as to overhead that he can meet the 
competition of :the little news dealers, the candy 
“shoppes,” and the other no-capital investment 
houses compared to what the regular piano dealer 
has to meet in his selling operations. 


Selling and Overhead 


As has been said time and again in these columns 
the piano dealer insists on selling radios upon the 
same overhead as he sells piano. He allows his ex- 
pensive piano salesmen to sell the machines. When 
he looks over the reports of the salesman’s work 
for the month he seemingly estimates the worth of 
that salesman as to the gross of sales, notwithstand- 
ing the salesman is on a piano basis as to salary, and 
his report does not show how much of this selling 
is for pianos, how much for phonographs, and how 
much for the radio. 

Each should be segregated. If there is shown 
40 per cent phonographs, 40 per cent radios, and 20 
per cent pianos, then that salesman’s salary shouid 
be estimated upon a 20 per cent basis for piano 
salary, 40 per cent for radio and 40 per cent for 
record machine. This means his salary should be 
divided upon this basis of the gross of his sales. It 
is not honest for the salesman to expect the same 
percentage for radio and record machine sales as 
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for his piano sales, for the discounts do not allow of 
this extravagance. 

The radios are advertised in a way that the 
people walk in and buy them just as they did in the 
old days of the record machines. When the decline 
in production of the record machines made its ap- 
pearance, and this due to lack of distribution, the 
dealers made an effort to turn to door beel tactics 
to sell the recording machines. 

The player piano had to go the route of all this, 
for the lack of service was added to the lack of 
tuning service, and we know what has happened to 
the player piano. We admit, of course, that the 
player piano was also pushed into oblivion by the 
rotten music rolls, and here is what will happen to 
the radio unless care is taken as to the broadcasting, 
for the broadcasting is to the radio just what the 
music roll was to the player piano. : 

All will be well if tone and service is kept to what 
it should. Also, it is well to realize that there are 
millions of people who want to make music. They 
are fast turning fo the small, easily-learned-to-play 
instruments that present a high percentage of profit. 
The piano dealer must become a music merchant and 
drop being a piano dealer. Let us hope promises will 
materialize in the forthcoming demonstrations, for 
music needs a tonal crux upon which to expand. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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The Conventions 

As the Musicat Courter goes to press this issue 
too early to permit of a full account of the conven- 
tion of the allied music trades at Chicago, it has 
been thought advisable to hold over the account until 
the next issue, when a complete report will be given. 
@ At this early date it appears that the attendance 
will be better than expected. The spirit of the con- 
vention is a serious one. It is a real business con- 
clave with a real purpose. ‘The keynote of the con- 
vention is musical training of the children—what 
has been done in that direction and what can be fur- 
ther accomplished—which might be otherwise sum- 
marized as How to Make America a Nation of Music 
Makers. It appears further that piano dealers gen- 
erally are thoroughly sold on radio, and that the 
joint convention has proven a magnet to encourage 
their attendance. @ At the date of writing, the 
executive line-up of the associations is a bit unset- 
tled. It is fairly certain that Frederick P. Bassett, 
of M. Schulz & Co., Chicago, will head the manufac- 
turers association and that Parham Werlein, of New 
Orleans, will take over the leadership of the mer- 
chants association. George C. Seeley is the logical 
choice for the supply association. The doubtful point 
is the presidency of the Chamber of Commerce. Her- 
mann Irion, the present incumbent, would be the nat 
ural choice of all, but whether Mr. Irion could be per- 
suaded to serve a third term is problematical. He has 
already given much of his time and energy to associa- 
tion work and has earned a rest. In the case of his 
refusal the mantle might fall upon Mark P. Camp- 
bell, president of the Brambach Piano Company, and 
a very worthy choice. In any event the position 
will be well filled. 


Before and After 


One of the queer things in business, and one that 
appears much in the selling of pianos, is the efforts 
that are made to collect past due accounts. There 
is a movement in a Middle West city to raise a fund 
by an association to bring about better collecting 
enforcements, which seems to some to be padlocking 
the door of the stable after the horse has been stolen, 
and the which might be applied to the padlocking 
system now in force as a punishment for those who 
have been guilty of showing contempt for the Vol 
stead act. @ The beginning of a sale in the piano 
business is the true protection for the dealer. As to 
articles sold on credit that are soon gone in usage 
or consumed that applies as well. With the piano, 
however, there is always a tangible asset that can 
be repossessed, and if done so in time will cover any 
losses that may be the result of a bad sale. @Q The 
real work collection should be done when the 
sale is closed, following the method of Willard A. 
Vose, the beloved Boston manufacturer who just re- 
cently passed on, in doing the renewing when the 
notes are signed, is applicable in wholesaling. Then 
the first three months of a time sale in retail selling 
should decide whether the risk is a good one or not. 
@ The method that made P. T. Starck, Sr., also 
one who met the great adventure, the success he was, 
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directed the repossessing be done the first three 
months, for any good business man can determine 
the risk within that time in instalment collecting. 
q@ Start the sale right and follow it up and the risk 
element can be determined early in the continued 
selling of a part of the piano each month. A repos- 
session of a piano within three months preserves 
the value of the piano, rather than the repossessing 
of a piano in three years or more, with the past due 
lowering the value of all the instalment paper. Be- 
gin getting the money before rather than after. 
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New Styles from Abroad 

It is reported that French piano makers are mak- 
ing considerable efforts to stimulate public interest in 
the piano. One of the forms that this promotional 
endeavor has taken has been the production of many 
new designs and models. Some of these are inter- 
esting departures from the conventional piano form, 
others have but little aside from their novelty to 
recommend them. @ It is interesting, however, to 
note the general trend. Evidently the conviction 
exists among French manufacturers that some start- 
ling new appeal must be made by the piano in order 
to overcome the general neglect with which it is now 
being treated in that country. The visual element is 
of course a strong one, and the result of the present 
experiment, no matter which way it turns out, will 
be of the greatest significance and importance. @ In 
this country there has likewise been a strong feeling 
that something should be done to create new ex- 
teriors, but, as mentioned many times before in this 
paper, the most important innovation has been con- 
fined to one company, Hardman, Peck & Co., with its 
Modernique line. The combination idea in piano 
construction, also attempted by some companies, has 
not proved a success. The combination piano-radio, 
and the piano-radio-phonograph, and the more re- 
cent piano-bookcase-secretary-radio-phonograph have 
not been successful enough to tempt any but the 
originators to manufacture them. The present 
trend is towards lighter construction, securing more 
graceful outlines without sacrificing constructional 
strength. Perhaps the amplification of this tendency 
will prove to be the ultimate solution. 


Pianos vs. Publishers 

The book dealers are meeting with something that 
pretty much resembles the troubles of the piano with 
the radio. Piano men insist the radio killed the 
piano, while the book publishers and dealers are loud- 
ly clamoring against the book clubs that have sprung 
up within the past two or three years. The book 
dealers declare that the clubs are hurting their sales, 
and talk a lot about the “frauds,” “misleading claims,” 
that the clubs inflict upon the people, when in 
reality the people are getting just what the book 
dealers and publishers seem to have neglected. 
@ Some of the peopie claim the book dealers ask 
too high prices, and one does at times become in- 
clined to this view of the situation. When one reads 
a story in a publication issued monthly, or weekly, 
that costs fifteen or twenty cents, and finds that 
same story afterward in a cover and priced from $1 
to $1.50, there comes the thought, how does the 
writer of such a story come to the arriving at some- 
thing more than the one cent per word recompense 
for the work of writing? @ The book publishers 
supply these bound volumes that are sent to the 
members of the clubs, and also supply the dealer the 
same books which are sold at a higher price. Let 
the piano man make comparison as between the 
player piano and the radio. @ The reading man 
wants some hint as to what he should read. To get 
a good book is sometimes difficult. The selection is 
made by a board for the members of the club. One 
may or may not like the book one month, and then 
get his return in the next. It comes to him, and 
he does not have to go to the book shop and look 
over a lot of books and then walk out without find- 
ing what he really wants. @ What has this to do 
with making a comparison with the piano player and 
the radio? Well, one pushes the button and the 
radio does the rest. One can shut the radio up by 
the same means it was started, and there is nothing 
else to do but look over the daily contributions of 
the broadcasters. @ When it comes to the player 
piano, there is that first work of selecting a music 
roll, the placing it in the piano, and if it be made 
to go by electricity it will wind itself out and then 
has to be replaced. This same thing attaches to the 
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phonograph. -@ We people are a lazy lot at times, 
and it certainly is to be observed in this question of 
books and music. Bad music rolls, combined with 
the work attached to loading the instrument, did the 
harm. The difficulty of selecting a book, of the 
buying, is all dispensed with in the club, just as is 
the music roll for the reproducing piano. The 
book question is being solved for the readers who 
do not want to go out and buy books. The sending 
of a check solves the one book a month, and before 
long it will be reduced to a shorter period of time, 
just as the magazines of light literature have been 
compelled to issue numbers weekly instead of month- 
ly. It is only one of the many innovations that this 
rushing population demands, ease of getting and ease 
of mind when wanting “something to read.” @ The 
automobile takes people away from reading just as 
it takes people away from music. Let the piano 
men accept the situation as should the book dealers 
who are complaining about loss of trade through an 
innovation in distribution and try and be as keen to 
meet a new competition that always pokes its head up 
and gives service in a new way that is easy for the 
people who like their automobiles which will con- 
tinue to exercise that supremacy, even though it does 
kill our old fashioned ideas as to home life. Don’t 
try to fight new innovations—try to meet the com- 
petition and supply the people what they want. 
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Piano Encouragement 


A letter from a Middle West manufacturer gives 
some information that is encouraging, and this after 
a trip covering a large amount of territory. There 
is given the good news that orders were taken that 
could not possibly have been obtained a year ago. 
The dealers, this manufacturer says, are taking a 
iar greater interest in the piano now, and this is 
laid to the fact that dealers are finding that the 
piano gives a greater profit than does other musical 
merchandise. @ Also, the manufacturer says, it is 
evident that those who own radios and have had 
them for a year or a year and a half are taking a 
different viewpoint as to the piano, and are more 
easily approached and listen to the talks of the piano 
man with more inclination as to the piano than has 
existed for some time. @ It is evident that more 
personal contact is necessary in piano selling than 
dealers and salesmen have indulged in for two or 
three years. The profits on pianos are of such a 
nature that there are comparisons being made, and 
as collections run down through the paying out of 
the contracts, there is a close scrutiny as to just 
what the piano has been as a profit maker. @ Piano 
dealers must consider the piano as the main stock 
in trade. The radio and other musical merchandise 
should be considered side lines, and handled accord- 
ingly. To do with the radio what was done with 
the phonograph in days past is not the right attitude 
for the man who sells pianos to take. The inclination 
seems to be to relegate the piano into the background, 
and make the prevailing craze as to selling confined 
to the instrument that is appealing to people for 
the time being. @ Those who will recall the old 
bicycle days will admit that even bicycles were put 
above the piano, and when that seller went out of 
demand, the piano dealer had to commence all over 
again. Stick to the piano. It is one of the best 
profit-makers, the easiest to carry on than anything 
that is on the market. Let the dealer look into this. 
It will pay. The piano is coming back, slowly, to 
be sure, but it is coming back. 
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A Warning 

It is reported that the radio industry is on the 
verge of entering into an entirely new set of patent , 
litigation suits. The paintiff is the Kolster Radio 
Corp., which threatens suit against nineteen of the 
largest radio producers of today on the grounds of 
alleged infringement of basic patents. @ This step, 
which has advanced to the state of being popular 
newspaper publicity, is just about the last ingredient 
to add to the general mess in the radio industry. 
With the industry engaged in what promises to be 
the largest production year in its history, and with 
the added threat of the new “screen grid,” which au- 
thorities claim will antiquate all the older models 
on the market, it appears that radio dealers are in 
a rather uncomfortable position. @ It appears to 
be a basic principle in the radio industry that the 
retailer must bear the brunt of any upheaval in 
manufacturing methods. This is common to many 
industries, but the radio industry works the system 
a bit more skillfully than most others. @ This most 
assuredly is not a good time to invest heavily in 
radio inventories without the absolute assurance of 
being able to sell, quickly, whatever is contracted 
for. 
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Rambling Remarks 


(Continued from page 42) 
famous old house of Hill, of London, long leading in 
this field, the Wurlitzers hold a position that gives to 
this country the greatest collection of old violins in ex- 
istence. 

The talk, however, about the “discoveries” from time 
to time of old instruments bearing labels that mislead, 
there is an element of distrust, and many are through 
this led to believe there is a great risk in the buying of 
such “discoveries,” which is true. The novice as to old 
makes may be misled by the similarity as to form, but 
more readily deceived by the old label found inside the 
violin. He feels there is no protection against such de- 
ceit, which is easily accomplished, much as are coun- 
terfeit bills of the currency of our country. Or to be 
more modern it is similar to the placing of counterfeited 
labels upon bottles that are also made to look old and 
dusty, and of precisely the same shape of the containers 
of genuine liquids that now are outlawed, but which do 
not require the same nicety of copying as do the labels 
pasted on the outside of the counterfeit bottles. 

There is a great protection as to old violins, in that any 
one can obtain the judgment of three of the leading 
connoisseurs of these instruments who lead in the work 
of the violin department of the Wurlitzer house. For 
Rudolph H. Wurlitzer, President of the Wur- 
litzer Company, has given appraisals of old masters, so 
believed, and a fee charged for this service, which fees 
were given to charity. Then there is Jay C. Freeman, 
who long has stood as one of the leading, and by many 
believed to be the soundest of authorities, is to be ap- 
proached for decisions as to “discoveries” of this kind. 
Also, there is the son of Rudolph Wurlitzer, Rembert R. 
Wurlitzer, who has given much time to the study of 
violins, spending several years among the old violin 
makers of France, and becoming himself a creator of 
violins that have been accepted as of great artistic value 
by the leading men in the industry and musicians of 
note, who also can be approached and a decision given 
that is accepted by those who are of the elect in violin 
values, 

‘ Expert Opinions 

Here is a protection against deception or misleading 
that is of value the world over. No one can talk with 
either of these experts and not feel that air of authority 
that always creates confidence, for the handling and 
living with a collection of violins that are valued at more 
than a million dollars certainly gives authority, for these 
three men have made this collection and know their vio- 
lins as no others know them 

Let any one who “discovers” an old violin, and that 
believed to be an old master by the label that may be 
counterfeit, as also is the size and outlines of the instru- 
ment copied, a contribution to some charity can be made 
and valuable authority decision obtained that will pre- 
vent misleading frauds by contact with either one of 
these experts. 

There the prevention of fraudulent 
plans that may have been utilized years ago, the old 
appearance of the violins leading to the same kind of 
illicit dealings that are so easily carried on during these 
days of counterfeit labels, old bottles, but new dirt and 
dust to lead to the idea of many years of “ageing.” 

It is different, however, as to many of the discoveries 
of violins that carry old dirt and dust and cob-webs, 
for while there may be attempts to “age” violins as the 
“ageing” of liquors, yet there is a similarity in the at- 
tempted frauds that brings many a willing person to 
expend large sums in the belief that the “ageing” is 
honest. It is just as easy to make a counterfeit of the 
violin label as it is to counterfeit the whiskey label, but 
there are experts that can discover the fraud, just as do 
this trio of violin experts tell the real from the fraudu- 
no matter how old the fraudulent 


long 


is the insurance, 


lent in the violins, 
instruments may show as to age. 


A Complete Catalogue 


Today the Wurlitzer violin collection holds a great 
majority of the old masters in the violin world. There 
is catalogued to almost 100 per cent. the old masters, 
and if not in the Wurlitzer collection there are notations 
of where those not in the collection are held. 

This is the result of research that has been going on 
for years, and it is interesting to be given the history 
of the old masters that are with us now, their value, the 
owners, and all that pertains to the productions of the 
artisans that worked miracles in days of old. 

That is why the Wurlitzer guarantee allows of the 
selling of old violins running into the $50,000 and over 


that are reported from time to time. There 
surprise manifested when the daily papers related the story 
of a ’cello that was sold by Wurlitzer for $10,000. The 
Wurlitzer guarantee was the safety equation that goes 
with all violins sold by the greatest musical instrument 
house in the world. 


Wife of Frederick P. Stieff 
a Talented Concert Soprano 


It may not be generally known in the piano trade that 
Ruth Stieff, the charming and talented wife of Frederick P. 
Stieff, vice-president of the old Stieff company in Baltimore, 
is a concert soprano of considerable ability. Mrs. Stieff has 
a coloratura voice of wide range and fine quality. She is a 
Westerner by birth, the daughter of Warren E. Rollins, well 
known American artist. She was born in Portland, Ore., 
and spent most of her girlhood with her father in the 


was no great 


RUTH STIEFF 


artists’ colony in Taos, New Mexico. Since her graduation 
irom the Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore she 
has appeared extensively in concert in the South. She was 
recently engaged by the Columbia Phonograph Company 
to record several songs. Her first record, which will be 
released June 14, contains the Mexican song, Estrellita, and 
a Spanish song, Cielito Lindo. 


New Tariff Schedules 
on Musical Instruments 


The new tariff schedule on musical instruments shows 
substantial increases in certain specific instances, while the 
balance of the schedule remains unchanged. The part of the 
bill dealing with musical instruments reads as follows: 

Musical instruments and parts thereof, not specially pro- 
vided for, pianoforte or player-piano actions and parts 
thereof, violin bow hair, pitch pipes, tuning forks, tuning 
hammers, and metronomes, all the foregoing 40 per cent. 
ad valorem; pipe organs and pipe organ player actions and 
parts thereof, 60 per cent. ad valorem; cases for musical in- 
struments, 50 per cent. ad valorem; chin rests for violins, 
60 per cent. ad valorem; bridges for fretted instruments, not 
otherwise provided for, 50 per cent. ad valorem; strings for 
musical instruments composed wholly or in part of catgut, 
oriental gut, or metal, 60 per cent. ad valorem; tuning pins, 
$1 per thousand and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

“Violins, violas, violoncellos and double basses, of all 
sizes, wholly or partly manufactured or assembled, $1.25 
each and 35 per cent. ad valorem; unassembled parts, 40 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

“Carillons and parts thereof, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
There shall not be classified under this paragraph: (1) any 
article chiefly used for the amusement of children or (2) 
any part of any such article. 

“Phonographs, gramophones, graphophones, and similar 
articles, and parts thereof, not specially provided for, 30 per 
cent. ad valorem; needles for phonographs, gramophones, 
graphophones, and similar articles, 8 cents per thousand, and 
45 per cent. ad valorem. There shall not be classified under 
this paragraph: (1) any article chiefly used for the amuse- 
ment of children, or (2) any part of any such article.” 


Change in Freight Rates 


The rate of freight chargeable on musical instrument cases 
shipped by boat to the Pacific Coast has been lowered by 
action of the United States Intercoastal Conference from 
$6.00 per cwt. to $5.00 per cwt., according to a communication 
just received by the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce. The change in rate was allowed as a result of a 
protest made by the Chamber Traffic Committee represented 
by Frank E. Bates, Traffic Manager of Sherman, Clay & 


0. 

The committee demanded a rate of $2.50 per cwt., main- 
taining that the recent change in item 280, covering suit- 
cases, valises and trunks to that amount, should be amended 
to cover musical instrument cases also. 

The Intercoastal Conference in allowing the rate of $5.00 
stated that they regretted their inability to meet the rate of 
$2.50 asked for by the committee. They feel sure, however, 
that the new rate is thoroughly competitive and the set-up 
especially in line with the rail and classification basis. 


TENTATIVE CONVENTION 
SCHEDULE 
Drake Hotel, June 3-7 
Monday, June 3 
A.M. Registration, 
10:00 A.M. Meeting, National 
Room C, 
Opening convention luncheon. 
Meeting, National Association of 
Music Dealers, Room E. 
Dinner and annual meeting, National 
ciation of Musical Instrument and 
sories Manufacturers, Room C. 
Tuesday, June 4 
9:30 A.M. 


Chicago, 


3allroom Foyer. 


Piano Travelers’ 


Assn., 
Noon 

2:00 P.M. Sheet 
6:00 P.M. Asso- 


Acces- 


Joint meeting music and radio industries, 
Grand Ballroom. 

Luncheon for entire trade under auspices of 
the Chicago Piano and Organ Association. 
Annual meeting, National Musical Merchan- 
dise Association, Room G. 

Meeting, National Association’ of 
Music Dealers, Room E. 

Dinner and annual meeting, Musical Supply 
Association of America, Room C, 


Wednesday, June 5 
9:30 A.M. 


Noon 
2:00 P.M. 
Sheet 


6:00 P.M. 


Convention session, National Association of 
Music Merchants, Grand Ballroom. 
Annual meeting, National Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Room C. 
Meeting, National Association of 
Music Dealers, Room E. 
Thursday, June 6 

9:30 A.M. Convention session and annual meeting, Na- 
tional Association of Music’ Merchants, 
Grand Ballroom. 
Luncheon, delegates to 
Chamber of Commerce, 
meeting, Room CG. 


Sherman-C lay- Platt Merger 
Said to Be Abandoned 


Sherman, Clay & Co. have elected a new board of di- 
rectors and have made changes in the duties of two or three 
outstanding members of the organization, the object, it is 
understood, being to bring about increased efficiency. Mem- 
bers of the new board of directors are: P. T. Clay, president ; 
Fred R. Sherman, vice president; F. W. Stephenson, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer; R. E. Robinson, E. P. Little, L. M. 
Lang, Julian Alco, Malcolm Bruce. 

In addition to being secretary, F. W. Stephenson has also 
been made treasurer. Julian Alco and Malcolm Bruce are 
business men not engaged in the music trades and they are 
both new members of the board of directors, as is Leon M. 
Lang who, however, has been with Sherman, Clay & Co. 
for considerably over twenty years. R. E. Robinson is sales 
manager for the company in Oregon and Washington; E. P. 
Little, manager of the sheet music and publishing department 
of the firm, was one of the first publishers in the country 
to realize the sales value of placing a popular ditty as the 
theme song of a “Talkie” moving picture. 

For the past few years Leon M. Lang has been manager 
of Sherman, Clay & Co.’s east bay stores and in that capacity 
has put into effect sales ideas and store management theories 
which have been so successful that, in appointing him to the 
Board of Directors, Sherman, Clay & Co. have also made 
Mr. Lang their sales manager for California. He now plans 
to teach his sales ideas to all the California branches, which 
doubtless was the firm’s desire when they put so many stores 
under his general management. 

Speaking of ‘Mr. Lang, when he heard of his being made 
a director, R. B. Miller, vice president of the Surety Finance 
Service Corporation, said that Mr. Lang is one of the men 
who still believe in pianos and are enthusiastic for the sales 
possibilities of these instruments. Possibly because he be 
lieves so whole-heartedly in pianos, Mr. Lang and the sales- 
men who work for him are very successful in selling them 
Mr. Miller knows a good deal about selling pianos himself 
because for years he was one of the leaders in the Wiley B. 
Allen Co. In the bay region, when members of the piano 
business speak of Leon M. Lang, some of them say his 
method can be learned by any intelligent salesman willing 
to devote the time and effort to salesmanship that he himself 
has devoted to it; that his sales methods are largely an 
appeal to a prospect’s desire for self expression which is 
innate in all human beings. Others say that the method 
cannot be learned, but they are unanimous in agreeing that 
the method sells pianos. 

It is understood that all tentative plans for a merger with 
the Platt Music Company of Los 
abandoned. 
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The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
Jor Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Manufacturers: Upon request and 
without obligation a M. & W. Co. 
lacquer-finishing expert will help 
you solve your finishing problems. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN COMPANY 
Established 1876 
438 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Offices and Warehouses: 1115 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 
1214 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 
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Remarks 


“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





An Astonishing Musical Event in Cin- 
cinnati that Proves the Inner Urge 
for Music Making of the People—the 
Piano Accordion Concert. 


In speaking of the accordion we are apt to think of it 
as a base instrument. By this, it must not be inferred 
that The Rambler wants to confuse this word base with 
that of the basic as applied to the piano. In fact the 
accordion is generally classified with the jaw harp, the 


banjo, the harmonica and others that are ranked as trivial 


instruments of music. 

Of late, the 
speak, and this through what is known as the piano 
accordion, with a keyboard for the right hand that is 


however accordion has arrived, so to 


exactly the same as the piano keyboard, with a bass 


of seemingly intricate arrangement, but which allows 
of the manipulating by the left hand much as does the 
bass notes of the piano are used. With this combination 
of keyboards there is an easy method of playing the 
piano accordion that allows of piano players soon and 
easily to master the seeming difficulties of both the right 
and left 


utterly different in arrangement. 


hand manipulation of the two keyboards so 
being treated by 

the 
somewhat 


the radio are 


with 


Those listeners-in on 
on 
the 


piano 


several broadcasting stations solos ac- 


those only familiar with 
accordions _ that the 
surprised if the instruments these artists that 


but look at the 


cordion, and 


crude presented accordion 


will be 


regale the radio audiences buttons for 





CINCINNATI ACCORDION CLUB, 
The Piano Acce 
the left hand and really are startled at the seeming dif- 
When 


explained to the one who knows the written music, it is 


ficulty of manipulating these numerous buttons 


simplicity itself 
All this to introduce a somewhat startling event that 
took place in Cincinnati the month of May of this year 


1829 


in the daily 


was a somewhat abbreviated announcement 
that the Club 
would give a concert, assisted by the Cincinnati Concert 
the Wurlitzer 
attracted an 


There 


papers Cincinnati Accordion 


Orchestra, in Auditorium, an announce- 


ment which audience bewildering in its 


numbers. Some eight hundred people crowded into the 


building, and it is estimated that fifteen hundred 


admittance. 


were 
unable to obtain 

Twenty-four accordions were utilized by the Accor- 
dion Club, while the orchestra (let C. M. Tremaine note 
this) was made up of members of the Public School or- 


chestras of Cincinnati. 


rdions used by this orchestra cost over 


The illustration herewith shows the accordion club 
that gave the concert. It presents the piano accordion 
as it has never before been shown in this country, and 
probably accounts for the large attendance, yet the event 
was something entirely new. 

Now let The Rambler make another statement that 
will astonish the readers of the MusicaL Courter as it did 
The Rambler himself. We generally think of the ac- 
cordion as a cheap musical instrument. The twenty-four 
piano accordions shown in this illustration, figured at 
their selling. prices, amount to over $11,000. Now let it 
be said that the piano accordion is not a cheap musical 
instrument at all. The prices run from $135 to $450 to 
$750, with special instruments that run over one thousand 
dollars. 

This just to bring the mind of the reader to an under- 
standing of what these instruments are worth in dollars 
and cents. This will give the piano accordion more 
attention than to speak of the tonal qualities or any- 
thing else, and will create a respect that will accord with 
the music that was given at this concert in which the 
instruments themselves were played by young people 
who receive their instruction under the arrangements 
made by the Wurlitzer Company. These lessons were 
given by Clara Cigolotti, one of the leading artists upon 
this magical instrument in this country. 

Also, here is a hint to piano people that the accordion 
of the piano type is so much in demand that there is 
difficulty in supplying the demand by this company. 
They are of foreign manufacture, the best coming from 
Italy and Germany, but have to be secured in quantities. 

We old timers will recall the crude accordions of fifty 
years ago as of German make, and it does not seem that 
this country has made any advancement in the manu- 
facturing of these instruments that are bound to become 
in great demand, for there is much in their tonal capaci- 
ties that receive admiration on the part of those who 
hear them under favorable presentation. 

As a solo instrument for the home there is much to 
beguile and the youngsters can take up the study of 
them and make the music for their own gatherings, 
which run from the Pirates’ Den to the clubs that are 
held in their own where the provide 
houses or huts for the gatherings of the home clubs, 


yards parents 
one might say. 

Sut to return to the concert that was such a success, 
and which is such that preparations are being made for 
one of much greater extent to be given during the sum- 
mer in Eden Park, where those that now form the club 
will undoubtedly be added to, while the orchestra will 
be largely augmented by selections from the orchestras 
from the Cincinnati Public School Orchestras. 

The selection of school children of trained experience 


CHARLES H. PARTINGTON, DIRECTOR 
$11,000. 


Supplied by the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. 


in the work, and which is part of the work of teaching 
in the public schools is but another evidence of the work 
of C. M. Tremaine’s Bureau for the Advancement 
Music, and was one of the ideas he embraced when he 
first began his great work. It was Mr. Tremaine’s idea 
that in time his Bureau, we must call it Bureau,” 
for it was his work built out of nothing to utilize that 
the public schools, would soon feel the strength of the 


of 


“his 


making music accepted by all, and here we have evi- 
dence of it. 

Evidence of the high respect these musicians have for 
music is shown in the programme. Probably had Wag- 
ner ever been told his music would be played by an ac- 
cordion orchestra he would have shuddered, but all 
music is not too good for these young people, home 
trained, and giving of their training to the public the 
beauties of this in the past despised instrument true tone 
that is worthy of respect. 


June 8, 1929 


These instruments never need tuning, and with good 
care can last for generations. Here may be condemna- 
tion, for there is lack of the replacement commercial 
necessity deems necessary for building to good com- 
mercial results. 

Let us now glance over the programme, which is il- 
luminating as showing to what degree the piano accor- 
dion can be ut!lized as to musical compositions: 


PROGRAM 
Diadem—Overture.........0eceeeeeeeed A. Herman 
The Orchestra 
Novelty—“The Old Time Accordion” 
Mr. Kenneth Jackson 
3. Cincinnati Accordion Club March. .Chas. H. Partington 
The Accordion Club 
4. Down Home Rag 
Accordion Solo—Mr. Ralph M. Jones 
5. Quartette from Rigoletto 
Accordion Solo—Miss Mary Helen Baker 
Be oS “ee E. Bach 
Chinese Serenade Chas. Puerner 
The Orchestra 
Tesoro Mio Waltz 
The Accordion Club 


Le 


Sweatman 


Becucci 


Intermission 
Sharpshooters March 
Neapolitan Serenade 
Accordion Solo—Mr. 
Canzonetta 
March from Tannhauser 
The Orchestra 
13. Spanish Dance No. 2 Moszkowski 
tee Ee | ee rire re ree Moszkowski 
Piano Duets—Margaret Partington and Eugene Perazso 


15. 


Accordion Ensemble 
10. 


Nick Reinholz 


Toreador Song from Carmen 
Accordion Solo—Mr. Kenneth Jackson 
16. Billboard March John N. Klohr 
Accordion Solo—Mr. Chas. H. Partington 
(with orchestral accompaniment) 
17. Men of Valor John N. Klohr 


Ensemble—Accordion Club and Orchestra 


This program shows variety, and was enthusiastic- 
ally listened to by the hundreds within the Wurlitzer 
Auditorium and the warerooms surrounding this audi- 
torium. The crush indicates the interest in the instru- 
ment. It must be plain to music dealers that here is an 
open field for business. While the instruments shown 
in this concert were of the high price variety, it must be 
remembered that there are cheaper grades that are not 
of the piano type. Here are evidences of interest‘ in 
music that proves the people want music, and the adver- 
tising the piano accordion is receiving through the play- 
ing of artists in this field over the radio brings into de- 
mand the much despised accordion of other days, and 
proves that the instruments will become one of the 
methods of making music in the homes. They are about 
as easy instruments to learn to play as the harmonica or 
any other easily-learned musical instrument. 

Ralph J. Rigio, the manager of the musical instrument 
department of the Wurlitzer Cincinnati house conceived 
this orchestra club for the piano accordion, and he has 
visions of large gatherings of those who play the ac- 
cordion, leading others to the piano accordion, and in- 
stilling into the music business a demand that will prove 
profitable and creat:ng a demand that will be of value 
to all those who are inclined to believe that the word 
piano is becoming obsolete. If people will pay from 
$135 to $450 and $1,000 for piano accordions, they will 
buy pianos if only the men who are paid to sell them 
will get the same momentum back of them that now is 
being put behind the piano accordion by the Wurlitzer 
house. 


nme 

Why the Wurlitzer Collection of Old 

Master Violins Is the Greatest in the 

World — The Wurlitzer Guarantee 

on Authentic “Old Masters” As a 
Public Service. 


The Rambler was much interested in an argument 
between two men of musical inclination regarding the 
recent statement in the Musica, Courter that the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer collection of violins was the greatest in the 
world. Another argument arose as to the number of 
“old masters” that from time to time were found and 
which led the finders to believe that a fortune had been 
discovered, this arising through the statements that the 
Wurlitzer house had sold a lot of old violins for $50,000 
or more. 

There is a lot of this kind of talk induced by the items 
of violin news that comes from the selling of the various 
old masters the Wurlitzer department discovers through 
its many contacts with foreign countries. There is no 
house dealing in violins that has a more complete and 
thorough organization as to violins than the big musical 
instrument house. With working agreements with the 

(Continued on page 41, preceding) 
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Why the 


Wessell, cNickel & Gross 


CAdtion Is the Fines? 
in the World 





T is interesting to tell about the future of 
the piano action that has done so much for 
the piano as a musical instrument. The 
future of the action can well be surmised 
by references to what actions present 
today, in that the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
actions show what is to be surmised as to wearing 
qualities. A piano action may be all right, seem- 
ingly, when it is new, but the great question is, 
W hat will it be in ten or fifteen years? 

The delicate parts that have been described is 
indicative of the demands that are made upon the 
small parts, which receive so much strain, or we 
might say, pounding. There are pounds of weight 
showered upon each section of an action, and 
these represent eighty-eight notes in each piano. 
It matters not what the pianist may demand in the 
way of forcing to the limit these delicate parts, but 
there must be a creating of strength that calls for 
more responsiveness and withstanding these on- 
slaughts, we might say as to weight, than any other 
piece of mechanism in use today, and this must be 
withstood for years. When it is considered that 
there are parts of the action that are as small as 
the delicate parts of a watch, the watch having no 
such demands made upon its mechanism as the 
piano action, and that the piano action must with- 
stand these deliberate poundings from a strong 
hand and arm, this strength of the hand and arm 











cultivated for years just as the athlete trains to 
create great strength, then some idea can be 


‘arrived at as to what is demanded of the piano 


action, and the ability of that delicate mechanism 
to answer such demand for years. 

. The piano action must at the same time be ready 
to respond to the most delicate touch. Unless 
each part of the mechanism is in perfect align- 
ment, has no loose parts, this delicate touch on the 
key of the piano will be lost, for it requires the 
most ready response, no loss in motion as between 
the key and the hammer at its contact with the 
strings of the piano, to give to the player that result 
in piano tone his practically unconscious touch 
requires. 

When we take into consideration the many thou- 
sand times a piano key is struck even during the 
playing of a concert program, then we may arrive 
at some idea of what the action of a piano must 
withstand. The constant practice of the pianist 
again calls for constant usage, and this means mil- 
lions and millions of times the notes of a piano are 
called into action, each touch calling for the most 
delicate response and carrying this touch from 
the point of contact of the finger to the contact 
of the hammer with the strings. This is some- 
thing that must be considered in the making of a 
piano action. 

—From an Editorial. 


eManufactured in eNew York 
U.S. A. 
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The 
AUDIOGRAPHIC 
DUO-ART PIANO 


The most notable invention among 
musical instruments A fine piano 
which exactly reproduces all the subtle- 
ties of an artist's playing, and for which 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, Cortot 
and nearly all the great masters record 
their playing exclusively. Obtainable 
in All Aeolian pianos, and 


The 
STEINWAY DUO-ART 


(In collaboration with Steinway & 
Sons) 


Combining two great achievements in 
piano making. The wonderful Duo- 
Art, incorporated in the most famous 


of all pianos. 
ne 


The VISUOLA 


A new and remarkable aid to piano 
study which arouses the keenest inter- 
est and affords unusually rapid prog- 
ress 


AUDIOGRAPHIC MUSIC 


The most comprehensive plan for 
music appreciation ever put forward. 

It illuminates music's masterpieces by 
annotations on the composer's life and 
inspiration—interprets them through 
the recorded playing of the famous 
Duo-Art Pianists—and explains them 
with interesting analyses which are read 
while the music plays 

Over 300 of the world’s leading mu- 
sicians and educators are collaborating 
in the production of AudioGraphic 
Music, among them such outstanding 
musical authorities as: Walter Dam- 
rosch, in America; Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, in England; Charles Marie 
Widor, in France, together with not- 
able authorities in Germany, Spain and 
Australia 


LONDON 
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GRINNELL BROTHERS 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE LEADER 
IN EVERY Carit 


THE AEOLIAN DEALER 


i) 


RRIVE in any city—seek out the leading, most pro- 
gressive piano merchant and there you will find the 
Aeolian Dealer. 


For, the wise buyer, these days, asks ““What is the second 
name on a piano?” “Who made it?” He knows the value 
of a name which represents skill, resources, good faith, and 


sincerity. 


The worth of “Aeolian” as the second name upon a Piano 
has been recognized throughout the world. The Aeolian 
Company of New York, has become the Aeolian Company 
of America, England, France, Spain, Germany and Aus 
tralia—the dominant musical instrument makers of the 


world. 


So to serve his patrons best—to show a variety of the 
finest achievements in Piano-making, the alert dealer carries 


the wonderful line of Aeolian products. 


Its completeness 


and the excellence and high quality of its instruments make 
the Aeolian Franchise one of the most valuable in piano 


history. 


JEOLIAN, COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL—NEW YORK 


BERLIN 


MADRID 


MELBOURNE 


ARRAN... 
Dias <5 ok 


The WEBER <& 


One of the world’s finest pianos. 
Found in the Royal Palaces of Europe 
and the studios and fine homes of 
America. Created more than 75 years 
ago by the master, Albert Weber, and 
developed to its present perfection by 
the Aeolian Company. 


THE he STECK 


The great international piano. 


-Founded by George Steck in 1854, now 


made by the Aeolian Company in 
America, England, Germany, France 
and Australia. A moderately priced 


piano of long established excellence. 


we THE STROUD 


Bearing the name of William 
Stroud, a great piano maker and an 
associate of Albert Weber, the Stroud 
demonstrates that with the resources 
of a large organization, a piano of gen- 
uine musical value, exceptional tone 
quality and beautiful appearance can 
be built at a low price. 


AEOLIAN CUSTOM 
DEPARTMENT 


A group of authorities on design and 
decoration who create new cases of 
period inspiration, evolve fine finishes 
and bring together rare and exquisite 
woods. 


AEOLIAN ORGAN 


Aeolian—Duo-Art—Residence Organ 


The 
MARIA ANTOINETTE 


ORGAN 
A Duo-Art Organ of excellent quality 
—compact, moderate in price, and 
ready for installation in any convenient 
place 


SYDNEY 
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